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The Art Exhibitions and their Lessons 





ANY explanations have been adventured to ac- 
count for the unquestionable dulness, not to say 
deadness, of the latest Burlington House Pic- 
ture Show, though among them the most gener- 
ally advanced and widely accepted ascribes the 
fact to the blank left by the deaths of Lord 
Leighton and Sir John Millais. Since we are 

all creatures of habit, since whether we were drawn to Leighton’s 

art or not, we had to look at it, while we all felt we owed 

a duty to ourselves to unearth the canvases of Millais, there is 

no doubt an element of truth in the explanation, We miss 

these pictures; but because we miss them it by no means fol- 
lows that in their absence art has sustained a great loss. Sir 

John Millais had entered the stage of decadence many years 

before his death. His landscapes were feeble to a degree; his 

portraits but faint echoes of earlier achievement; while al- 
though Lord Leighton’s cunning, such as it was, was still at 
his command, he had reached, years ago, the apogee of his 
powers ; his later work was a repetition of that with which we 
were all familiar, and which most of us had made up our 
minds had no kind of claim to rank with the art of the great 
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masters, and no possible chance of being held in reverence by 
coming generations, 

To explain, however, why the Academy is so dull, so weari- 
some, so irritating, to all genuine artists and amateurs, presents 
no kind of difficulty. The reason is obvious; it strikes at the 
very constitution of the Royal Academy. As a general rule, 
unless a picture is hung on the line, and unless it is separated 
from its neighbours by a wide space, its effect will be lost and 
its merits will be obliterated. Now, the Academy consists of 
forty full members and thirty associates. These gentlemen have 
the right to hang several hundred pictures. It is not asserted that 
they exercise their rights to the full, or that they invariably appro- 
priate the line space. But they go sufficiently far in the exac- 
tion of their prerogatives, and no one can accuse them of not 
profiting by their opportunities. When it is remembered, too, 
that each Academician, being elected for life, can not only take 
the best places for himself—though possibly the whole world 
has rejected his art as being unworthy of serious attention 
many decades before his death—but that during his life the 
claims of all manner of persons who have come into it grow 
upon him, so that he is constantly having to consider the 
interests of outsiders, not from artistic promptings, but because 
of social and material ties, can we wonder at the gloomy result? 
Despite the advantages the Academy enjoys, despite the fact, 
as I shall presently show, that it has excluded or cruelly skied, 
as is its wont, the work of some of the very best, the most vitile 
of the younger painters, especially those who have not been 
trained under its auspices, it has been said of the present exhi- 
bition that it is an outsiders’ show. And so it is, for the simple 
reason that there is so little real worth among the productions 
of the Academic body, and that the prominence given to 
Academic art serves to defeat its own selfish object by empha- 
sising its incompetence. I will proceed to mention those among 
the Academicians and Associates who have produced anything 
specially distinguished, and challenge any unbiassed person to 
add materially to the list. Because of what he has done 
rather than for what he has done this year—for Mr. Alma- 
Tadema is becoming more and more tiresome—we may head 
the list with the painter whose name heads it in the Academy’s 
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official catalogue. Mr. George H, Boughton, whose art in the 
past has frequently been trivial, has certainly proved an excep- 
tion to the general rule; his election to full Academic honours 
has stimulated instead of limiting his invention, Obviously he 
has never painted anything to equal his After Midnight Mass, 
Fifteenth Century, The picture—and hitherto the present writer, 
has rarely, if ever, been able to do more than damn with faint 
praise Mr, Boughton’s art—is obviously one of the most notable 
achievements of the year; it has the feeling of medizvalism about 
it, it is a fine composition at that. Mr, Orchardson has done well, 
as he always does, though he is scarcely keeping abreast of his 
past. Mr. John William Waterhouse has produced the best picture 
of the year so far as non-portrait painting Academicians and As- 
sociates are concerned. To come to the Associates, Mr. Edwin A. 
Abbey’s Hamlet is another remarkable work, original, vital, and 
having the rare merit of going far beyond the scope of the 
theatre. Sargent, Swan, and Shannon have also justified themselves. 
Sargent’s portraits this year are simply dazzling in their clever- 
ness. These men are, however, all new to the Academy; and so 
long as they could be excluded from it with safety, they were 
excluded. So, too, Abbey is a newcomer, and George James 
Frampton and George Clausen. Of some of the other newcomers 
what can be said? It is disagreeable to say it, but can anyone 
justify to-day the inclusion of Frank Bramley, Stanhope R. Forbes, 
Arthur Hacker, David Murray, John William North, Alfred Parsons, 
Ernest Albert Waterlow, and William Lionel Wyllie in the ranks 
of an institution which, if it has any raison d’etre at all, should be 
representative of leaders among painters. It is not only the 
“ srey-beards,” not only Messrs, Burgess, Calderon, Goodall, Hor- 
sley, Leslie, MacWhirter, Prinsep, Richmond, Sant, Riviere, Stone, 
Wells, and Yeames who block the way of vital art; but fresh 
barriers are ready to take their place, and the process whereby 
mediocre painters are converted [into lisping senilities continues 
uninterruptedly, Art is kept in the background so that men, 
who, if they ever had a claim to public recognition, have long 
since forfeited it, may sit in the seats of the mighty, and receive 
the rewards which should fall to artists they annually exclude 
from the National exhibition, or, if admitted are only admitted 
to be placed in impossible positions, The thing is preposterous, 
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Possessing the advantages they possess, enjoying the prerogative 
to stamp their base metal with a hall-mark, the only test of 
value known to the vast majority of picture-buyers—for assuredly 
there was never a nation so dead to the art sense, so incapable 
of appreciating quality in a picture as the English,—these men 
ought long ago to have retired on their ill-earned laurels, with 
money-bags sufficiently well filled to deliver them from the 
temptation of thwarting and retarding their juniors, among whom 
are to be found the real workers, the real forces, the real ex- 
ponents of art. Something of the indecency, the incongruity, of 
their position has forced itself on certain of the Academicians, and 
we now find Messrs. Dobson, Faed, Frith, and Marks in the 
ranks of the retired. I have said enough, however, to show that 
I do not consider mere age imposes any obligation on an artist 
to lay down his brush. If George Frederick Watts had laid it 
down twenty years ago he would not to-day have earned the 
right to be considered the greatest painter of the Victorian era, 
and despite the fact that this year his harvest is a poor one— 
Mr. Watts’ art has always fluctuated—we may well ask why he 
should have joined the veterans, for assuredly he does not lag 
superfluous on the stage—indeed, among the Academic body he 
remains facile princeps. 

To come from the general to the particular, still dealing 
with the art of the Academicians, What do we find? In 
Gallery No. I., occupying places of honour, Mr. Sidney Cooper, 
whose age renders his metallic cattle marvellous as mere ex- 
pressions of their painter’s virility ; Mr. Peter Graham, mono- 
tonously repeating his familiar Highland cattle and mountain 
scenery; Mr. Arthur Hacker, trying to rise to the dignity and 
mystery of a _ scriptural theme; while on the opposite wall 
altogether impossible pictures by Messrs. MacWhirter, Gow, 
Calderon, and Riviere usurp the best places, It would be tedious 
to go through the galleries seriatim, but the contention I am ad- 
vancing, that the works of the Academic body, taken en masse, 
are simply encumbrances in any art exhibition, could be sub- 
stantiated by appealing to the hanging in each gallery. Great, 
however, as are the Royal Academy’s sins of commission, they 
are at least equalled by their sins of omission. 

We look in vain for the works of the Glasgow men, In 
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the water-colour room, as I floundered among a mass of dead 
rubbish, my eye was suddenly arrested by a little round panel, 
a delightfully decorative treatment of the female nude. This 
tiny picture, the work of Mr. E. A. Walton, is almost the only 
example of the art of the Glasgow school to be found in the 
exhibition. Mr. Arthur Melville is sought for in vain, though 
a virile painter who owed something to his influence, Mr. Frank 
Brangwyn, has been admitted only to be skyed. Paterson, 
Guthrie, Lavery, J. Elder Christie, Henry, and Hornel, and half-a- 
dozen other admirable painters hailing from the Scottish city are 
wanting. Where, too, are Mr. Peppercorn’s pearly landscapes? 
Where are MacColl, Brabizon, Lindner, and men who interpret at- 
mospheric effects with truth and distinction? We vainly seek for 
Arthur Tomson and for William Estall, a romantic painter, who 
paints sheep as few English painters have painted them. The ex- 
clusions are by no means exhausted, but it would be easier to dwell 
upon the hundred and one, the thousand and one, pictures which 
have been admitted which ought to have been sent away, while 
the injustices done to certain artists who, although admitted, 
have been skyed or put into obscure corners are manifold. 
Oddly enough, Mr. Sargent, the Academician-elect, has suffered 
this treatment, although his work is unquestionably the most 
striking the Academy has to offer its patrons. I do not, of 
course, suggest that his principal picture, the portrait of Mrs. Carl 
Meyer, has been ill-treated. On the contrary, it has the place 
of honour in Gallery No. III. I refer to his portrait of the 
Hon. Laura Lister in Gallery No. VII. Again, why should Mr, 
Greiffenhagen always be given the cold shoulder? He is probably 
the most able of our rising portrait painters, to say nothing of 
his high achievements as the painter of classic decorations. 
Nevertheless, his admirably unconventional picture containing a 
portrait of Mr. Rider Haggard, and his no less able portrait 
of Mrs. Parkinson are accorded scant courtesy. Mr, Edward 
Stott has greater cause for complaint. True, his Sunday Night 
is on the line, but it is relegated to the gallery where small and 
trivial works rule the roost, and it is surrounded by a number of 
tinted canvases which prevent its fine qualities, the poetry and 
distinction of its paint, and the subtilty of its conception and hand- 
ling producing,their legitimate effect. Mr, Stott’s pictures here and 
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at the New Gallery are, of course, among the few really valuable art 
products of the year. 

The Academy does its best to stifle Art, but Art continues, 
In the space allotted to me I can only deal with my subject 
broadly, and must not indulge in detailed criticism, else I would 
dwell upon the conspicuous successes of the year—on the virile 
life-studies of Mr. H. H. La Thangue, than whom England has 
produced no more powerful or convincing painter of the figure 
in landscape, his 7vavelling Harvesters is a triumph of draughts- 
manship, and on the painter-like qualities of Mrs, Swynnerton’s 
art, whose pictures, excluded from the Academy, are conspicuous 
features of the New Gallery. Among the painters who have 
really distinguished themselves this year, the men and women who 
stand out from the crowd, Mrs. Swynnerton takes a foremost place. 
In the same category must be included Mr. James Charles, who has 
made a huge leap forward, more than regaining ground lost during 
recent years; Mr. Napier Hemy, whose Péchards, one of the 
finest works at Burlington House, has been bought by the trustees 
of the Chantry bequest, an act which must be accounted to that 
much-erring body for righteousness; Mr. R. W, Allan, always a 
strong and conscientious painter, but never so strong as in The Wild 
North Sea; and Mr. Julius Olsson, who, both at the Academy and 
New, has proved that his powers of observation and interpreta- 
tion have been greatly strengthened. Mr. Leslie Thomson, the 
most conscientious and poetic of painters, has been engaged for years 
silently and unobtrusively perfecting his method, and now, in Blue, 
Silver, and Gold at the New Gallery, he has succeeded far in 
excess of any previous effort in making his wrist subserve his 
conception. In Butterflies, a delightful work, though it does not 
go very far, Mr. Mouat Loudan shows a distinct advance. Great 
things were achieved by and greater things were expected from the 
late Thomas Hope McLachlan. The Academy, which gave him 
scant encouragement during his lifetime, has placed The Shepherdess 
on the line in the water-colour room, while Ze Wave, a picture 
full of poetry and learning, has a place of honour at the New 
Gallery. Here, too, one of Mr. Peppercorn’s gem-like landscapes 
is to be seen; and a broadly conceived and executed seascape by 
Mr. Moffat Lindner. That remarkable painter Mr. Matthew Hale is 
at his best at the New Gallery, and it.is to Regent Street we must 
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go if we wish to see Mr. Edward Stott’s most important work, Mr. 
Wetherbee, always a painter of great delicacy and distinction, is not 
so much at home in oils as in water-colours, but his pictures at the 
New Gallery deserve respectful attention. Neither Albert Goodwin, 
John R. Reid, Charles Furse, nor James Aumonier, all men to 
reckon with, is at his best this year; while several men who have 
not yet qualified for the first rank, as all the foregoing painters 
have, such as Messrs, F. Stuart Richardson, David Farquharson, 
Alfred Hartley, and Arnesby Brown show a distinct move for- 
ward. Decidedly in the front rank are Mr. Buxton Knight and Mr. 
Mark Fisher, the latter the doyen of romanticist painters, though 
his large picture at the Academy does not represent him favour- 
ably. The present writer has championed Mr, E. Austen Brown 
for years; his pictures at the Royal Institute were always among 
the compensations of its exhibitions. It is a pleasure to find 
two of his works—the one in Gallery II., Ca/ves, being the finer, 
though it is badly hung—at the Royal Academy. I cannot say I 
like Mr. George Hitchcock so well in his St, George as in his 
famous Z7ulip Garden; it has distinction, but I miss the un- 
affected spontaneity of the artist’s earlier method. If it were not 
for its belated pre-Raphaelitism—it is obvious that in Love's 
Baubles Mr. Byam Shaw has consciously plagiarised Mr. Holman 
Hunt—something might be said for the cleverness of that work. 
The picture is not, however, the expression of an individual out- 
look ; it is merely an adaptation. But of affected pictures not 
without cleverness there are scores. The men I have singled 
out are, however, all individual men and vital men. It is 
the works of such men as these we want to see in a gallery 
which claims to direct and represent British Art. The incom- 
petence of the average Academician, the heavy respectability of 
Peter Graham and H. W. B. Davis, the superfine superfluities 
of B, W. Leader, the senilities of a score of others may con- 
tinue to satisfy the British public which knows nothing of Art 
and pins its faith to names; but all these things are weariness 
to the flesh to the true artist and amateur. He longs to 
see a real exhibition—a real Academy of Arts, in the place of 
the present institution, and one which should be elected annually 
by the whole body of artists. Life membership of such an 
institution as the Academy is wholly foreign to the spirit of 
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our times, and the institution itself has come to be the 
greatest obstacle to Art it would be possible to invent. The 
injustice of allowing a small body of men, many of them 
of no distinction, all of them prejudiced, and some in their 
dotage, to hold office for life, and to possess the power, 
through a small delegated committee of their number, to sit in 
judgment on the art of a country is too preposterous in principle 
even, while in practice it is pernicious to the last degree. The 
Royal Academy is the enemy of art, the enemy of all artists 
outside its fold, or who are too self-respecting to bow the knee 
to it. Instead of fostering, it has debased the taste of the 
British public; instead of helping the original and individual 
artist, it has sometimes ignorantly, sometimes maliciously, done 
its utmost to suppress and to kill him. Never yet has it dis- 
covered an artist developed outside its fold; but it has exerted 
itself to the utmost to prevent the world discovering such artists 
by refusing them admission into the Gallery—endowed by the 
reigning family and by the nation, and upheld by the people’s 
shillings—where alone his work can be seen by the people; The 
enemies of art are manifold, but it has no greater enemy than 
that ancient institution to which a blindly ignorant public 
looks as to the tower and pillar of its strength, There 
is only one cure for the evil, and Parliament, which has 
put many another house in order, which thought itself outside 
its jurisdiction, could compel the Academy to reform itself. 
That men of sterling performance should grow old_ knocking 
at the doors of an institution, to which their work gives them 
the right of admission, is nothing short of a crying scandal. 
It is true the work of the great artist must gain recognition 
sooner or later, but that is beside the mark. For years Cecil 
Lawson was excluded, and I know, for I had it on the 
authority of the Academician himself, that it was only because 
one Academician resolutely championed him that at last he 
was admitted, But what of the painters who have no friends 
at court, or for the sin of insurgency or proclaiming ugly 
truths are shut out in malice prepense. The subject is too big 
to pursue further: now I am at its threshold I find my space 
exhausted. But I submit that we shall never have an Academy 
which in any way represents English art until its personnel is 
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renewed, or, as I should say, modified, yearly. If the Acada- 
micians were elected by the great body of artists, some of 
them would have no need to fear for the result. For the 
work they have done some would be retained—no one would 
have the heart to withhold a vote from James Clarke Hook if he 
put himself in competition, while Thomas Sidney Cooper would be 
spared for the sake of auld lang syne. Some men because of their 
general capability would remain, Hubert Herkomer, Alma Tadema, 
and Sir Edward Poynter among them. Others would be sure 
of election for the best of all reasons, because they are great 
artists, and of such are Alfred Gilbert, Orchardson, Watts, 
Waterhouse, Sargent, Sir John Gilbert and Onslow Ford. But 
the frauds and imposters would go, and in their places I am 
sure most of the men I have ventured to praise in these pages, 
and others who have escaped me, would in course of time find 
themselves; while the pictures of scores of capable painters, 
who are now wilfully or carelessly denied the chance of show- 
ing what they can do, denied thereby the opportunity of find- 
ing their public, would gladden the eyes of the true friends 
and patrons of Art on the walls of each recurrent Academy. 


Jas. STANLEY LITTLE. 

















The Dual Control at St. Stephen’s 


BEING FRESH LIGHTS ON OLD FIGURES 





developing some of the worst vices of the 
landed proprietor; you will yet become 
a real old crusted Tory squire.” Such 
was the remark made some years ago to 
the present Colonial Secretary by a then 
colleague on the Liberai benches, with 
whom he now finds himself face to face in the House of 
Commons. The Fourth Party had not then been finally dis- 
banded; a few days after the little incident just narrated, the 
hospitable master of Highbury made elsewhere some disparag- 
ing remarks to Mr. Balfour on the Northcote-Salisbury Con- 
servative Cabinet arrangements of the middle ’eighties. With 
much spirit was Mr. Balfour’s reply rapped out. “A much 
better Cabinet than you will ever get together when your turn 
comes!” So preposterous when these pleasantries were inter- 
changed would have seemed the idea of the same Cabinet con- 
taining Mr. Chamberlain and Mr, Balfour. This, too, was the 
time when Mr. Balfour, then comparatively unknown, described 
himself as “a Tory of the old School.” 

That self-portraiture scarcely possessed the same lifelike truth 
as underlay the humorous, but half serious prediction which Sir 
William Harcourt ventured about his host. By temperament 
Mr. Chamberlain never was, nor ever could have been, anything 
but the opposite of what he was by title. In the salad days of 
his Liberalism, he was, to borrow the name of a Palais Royal 
trifle, Ze Brebis Egaré of politics. One has known before now 
gentlemen labelling themselves Conservatives at the outset of 
their career; then gradually gravitating towards Liberalism; finally 
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ending in pronounced Radicalism, In fact, however, their incon- 
sistency has been only apparent; they have tricked no party, 
betrayed no principle. They simply began life, not as they 
thought, with a conviction, but under a delusion. The feudal 
and patriarchal idea of Toryism fascinated their youthful fancy, 
They liked the notion of being the benevolent despot of their 
neighbourhood ; Conservatism was to them an opportunity of 
acting the part of Sir Roger de Coverley all the year round. 
But J.P.’s in Quarter Sessions, country gentlemen like themselves, 
do not, or in the pre-County Council period did not, readily 
fall in with the views of an ardent and reforming colleague. 
When such an one has arrived at the meeting, not too punc- 
tually, and insisted that a good deal of business already 
despatched shall be revised in accordance with his views, sound 
though, perhaps, those views may be, his fellow-squires are not 
likely to love him much. His arbitrary ways are first denounced 
in private. Gradually the county paper takes up the cry. “Free- 
born Briton,” “Brutus,” and one or two more, give voice to the 
popular disgust with this misunderstood benefactor of his race. 
The local Tory magnates show him the cold shoulder at Quarter 
Sessions; his daughters get no partners at the county ball. 
Thus boycotted, he is driven from his friends to identify himself 
with those who were once his enemies; before he is himself fully 
alive to the fact, the misunderstood Conservative is changed into 
an Ishmaelitish Radical. Starting from an analogous position, 
Mr. Chamberlain has passed through a similar kind of experi- 
ence, till, though on the opposite side, he has reached a like 
point in his evolution. 

The fact is that notwithstanding his philosophic penetration, 
Mr. Balfour made a great mistake when he spoke of himself as 
an old Tory, and of his personal friend, though political foe of 
those days as in a later stage of his Cabinet development, likely 
to be serving under any other than a Conservative chief. Mr. 
Balfour himself, whether in his Fourth Party noviciate or in his 
maturer years, has never had anything about him that was old ; 
or been the man to sympathise with anything which was not new. 
Mr. Chamberlain, whatever the label for the time being fixed to 
him, has never been in reality nearer to a Liberal than he is 
to-day to a Nihilist; that Wilkes was to a Wilkite, or Charles 
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James Fox to the Westminster cobbler who only read Tom Paine. 
For the distinctive note of Mr. Chamberlain the man is not 
wanting in Mr. Chamberlain the politician. 

This note is a pride, not the less pervading because sometimes 
unconscious, in his family lineage. In the far-off days when young 
gentlemen over champagne luncheons at the Junior Carlton Club 
alternately hated and feared the man whose boots they would hold it 
an honour to black now, the elegant fashion was to affect to sneer at 
Mr. Chamberlain as a “son of nobody,” the man who had “made 
his pile” by “cornering screws,” and who had imbibed ideas too high 
for his station. What are the facts? Some of the near progenitors 
of the Colonial Secretary made their fortunes in trade, as for that 
matter did at least three-quarters of the British peerage before 
them. A person conversationally referring to the patronymic, as 
it sounded, of the present dual controller of the Ministerialists 
observed that he meant those of the name who spelt it with a “y,” 
not with an “i,” and whose head he supposed to be Mr, Tankerville 
Chamberlayne, of Cranbury Park, owner of the old Arrow yacht, 
in his earlier days a passable player at billiards and cricket. 
If this person had known what he was talking about, he would 
have been aware, first, that to speak of Tankerville Chamberlayne 
is as much a piece of tautology as to say Chamberlayne 
Chamberlayne. Tankerville, or more properly Tancarville, is old 
Norman-French for Court chamberlain or butler. Long before 
Cranbury Chamberlayne’s ancestors were filling the cups of their 
kings with Malmsey wine, Birmingham Chamberlain’s forefathers 
were wearing chain armour at the Second Crusade. The authentic 
antiquity of the stock of Mr. Balfour’s colleague is as distinguished 
as that of the Dilkes of Maxstoke, from which there descends the 
Sir Charles of that ilk of to-day. It is not the habit of sensible 
men to prattle about their pedigrees, or to pay drudges to write 
them up. One of the last of the old race of country gentlemen 
in the House of Commons was the now forgotten Mr, Newdegate, 
sprung from the oldest and choicest race of Warwickshire aborigines. 
His county constituency included some outlying suburbs of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s borough. It amused him sometimes to speak of 
himself as Mr. Chamberlain’s colleague in the representation of 
Birmingham. He knew, without being reminded of it, of the his- 
toric dignity of that colleague’s stock. The Warwickshire and the 
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Gloucestershire Chamberlains or Chamberlaynes (for the spelling. is a 
mere accident of custom) are the elder branch of the family renowned 
in our day from the ownership of the Arrow yacht. Some of this 
Warwickshire or Gloucestershire house fought for Charles I. at 
Lansdowne, Newbury, Stratton; others sheltered his son after 
Worcester Field. 

If, therefore, antecedents are of any account in determining 
character or taste, if heredity be not a myth, then a Chamberlain 
of the Midlands was bound sooner or later to find his home in 
the Tory connection. Other hereditary and intervening circum- 
stances had something to do with the political turn taken in earlier 
days by Mr. Chamberlain’s views and activities. Some of his 
forefathers in the Weish Border counties during the sixteenth 
century were among those 2,000 members of the Established Church 
who, on “black Bartholomew’s Day, 1572,” refused to take the 
oath of Uniformity and were driven from their benefices, Others 
of his ecclesiastical forebears found themselves a hundred years 
later in the number of non-jurers who adhered to the Stuarts, and 
would not swear allegiance to William III. As a boy at University 
College School, London, Mr. Chamberlain attracted attention by 
his picturesque eye for historical effects, and by the skill with 
which, in his essays and debating society speeches, he made the 
past live as it were the present. The boy who among his con- 
temporaries first noticed this quality was the son of Thomas Hood, 
who sung the Song of the Shirt, Tom Hood lived to hear his 
old classmate beginning to be talked about ;* but used to insist 
that Mr. Chamberlain’s true métier was not politics, but the graceful 
and living historical narrative, whose chief master in later days 
has been Arthur Stanley, Dean of Westminster. Smarting under 
a sense of the clerical wrong done to his ancestors, the Joseph 
Chamberlain of our time joined the malcontents with the educational 
compromise effected by W. E. Forster in 1870. That a Noncon- 
formist like Mr. Forster, whose ancestors had suffered from State 
Church tyranny, should contrive a compromise in the State Church 
interest, seemed to the youthful enthusiasm of the Birmingham 
statesman an act of ancestral perfidy. This conviction coincided with 
certain unimportant aspects of his municipal position at Birming- 

* Mr. Chamberlain first became Mayor of Birmingham in 1873 ; Mr. Hood 
died in 1874. 
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ham, The two sets of causes identified him during his Birmingham 
mayoralty with Liberal politics. But the essentially Tory cast 
of his mind showed itself automatically in his habit. It was thrown 
into dramatic and picturesque relief on the occasion of the Prince 
of Wales’ visit to the Midland capital during the early ’seventies. 
As Mayor, Mr. Chamberlain did the honours; and in a speech, 
which for sentiment might have come from one of Rupert’s cavaliers, 
proposed the health of the Royal guests. “Call that man a 
Radical!” said Mr, Newdegate, who was present, and watched 
the proceedings with the intensest interest; “in another twenty 
years he and Robert Cecil will be leading members of the same 
Cabinet.” Not quite within the two decades defined, but still 
well within a quarter of a century, has that prediction been fulfilled 
to the letter. The “Robert Cecil,” as old-fashioned veterans then 
affectionately called him, now, by the style of Lord Salisbury, 
is for the third time Prime Minister. The dual control of the 
Popular Chamber, in which Robert Cecil can no longer have a 
seat, is vested in Lord Salisbury’s nephew with, as that nephew’s 
chief colleague, the erewhile Radical Mayor of Birmingham city. 
Loosely speaking, Oliver Cromwell, Praise God Barebones, 
Charles James Fox, and John Bright might all be classed as 
at different periods members of the Liberal Party. One need 
not imagine Oliver's reply if some forerunner of the Man- 
chester or of the Little England school had threatened the 
Lord Protector with his opposition if he went on with his 
jingo policy of making England the mistress not only of the 
seas, but of the New World. Puritans never swore; on the 
occasion now supposed, Cromwell might have found himself 
nearer an oath than his calmer conscience would have approved. 
The Chamberlain Liberalism was always of the same _ kind 
as the Liberalism of Cromwell. It had been perhaps fore- 
shadowed in the patriotic vaunt of the chosen Saint of Puritan- 
ism, Paul of Tarsus, that he was “a citizen of no mean city.” 
As no one who watched Mr, Gladstone’s personal development 
and political progress ever doubted that he would identify him- 
self with the John Russell and not the Palmerston variety of 
Whiggism, so no one who knew anything, not merely of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s temper, but of human nature itself, felt a 
moment’s uncertainty as to the camp in which, granted the 
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conditions, Mr. Chamberlain would find himself. Here is a man, 
st quis alius, a born Imperialist, compelled, as he and many 
others thought, suddenly to elect between titular Liberalism 
and Imperial disintegration. With men of Mr. Chamberlain’s type, 
Liberalism can mean nothing but the advocacy of certain re- 
forms proved to be necessary; the removal of certain abuses 
tangibly gross and definitely indefensible. Hence the first great 
sensation he produced in the House of Commons on the memor- 
able discussion (1877) sprung on it about flogging in the Army. 
Here was the opportunity of abolishing a monstrous evil, and 
of branding the Party anomaly under which the then Lord 
Hartington seemed to sanction a retrogressive and degrading 
inhumanity. “The late leader of the Liberal Party”; the phrase 
so stingingly matched the occasion as to be irresistible to one 
who studied phrase-making in the school of Disraeli, It had, 
however, its disadvantages and responsibilities. On the strength 
of that mordant locution alone, the idiosyncratic Tory, Mr. Cham- 
berlain, has been unscientifically and absurdly confused with poli- 
ticians with whom he lacks a single point in common. There 
was perhaps a time when his study of the French Revolution 
types that live again in the pages of his friend Mr. John Morley, 
and their creative statesmanship, much interested Mr. Morley’s 
old friend. Soon after that, like many others of his time, notably 
the blameless Lord Carnarvon who was Colonial Secretary, Mr. 
Chamberlain came much under the influence of the historian 
Froude. In that bitter-sweet personality there resided a magnetic 
fascination which very few who once fell under its spell could 
resist. The great sovereigns of the House of Tudor, who made 
Imperial Britain, were drawn by Froude in colours which won for 
them many worshippers beyond Froude himself. When to these 
written expositions there was added the half-earnest, half-cynical . 
manner of Froude in private; when he talked about his heroes 
and their deteriorated posterity, the charm of the mixture was 
not easily to be resisted by men of intellectual tastes. Considered 
in its true aspect, in its political relationship, Mr. Chamberlain’s 
first magistracy of Birmingham was an Imperial apprenticeship, 
Under him offices were vitalised and ennobled. What had 
been vestrymanship was dignified into statesmanship ; the petty 
personal and local jealousies that are sometimes the mainsprings 
32* 
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of municipal action were replaced by the honourable ambitions 
which quicken States and thrill Empires. 

No experiences more antipathetic to Liberalism can be imagined 
than those acquired by Mr. Chamberlain during his education for 
parliamentary life. The teaching of events was in fact as essentially 
Tory as was the innate temper of the man. The late Mr. Speaker 
Brand was one of the earliest to perceive during Mr. Gladstone’s 
1880 Government that the destined place of the then President 
of the Board of Trade was high in the ranks of Mr. Gladstone’s 
opponents. The Premier of that time thought the “ English 
character needed discipline”; the Birmingham statesman pre- 
scribed for it a diet of glorification. The earliest differences 
between the older and the younger man were seen during the 
Irish debates of the period. The First Lord carried out the 
scriptural command to turn the other cheek to the smiter, even 
beyond the point anticipated in Holy Writ. The Minister of 
Trade preferred the American gloss which recommended | the 
“giving his assailant H .’ To all who understood the two it 
was less of a surprise when the rupture came in 1886 than it 
had been of a mystery how up to that date the breach had been 
avoided. 

Of the two controllers of the House of Commons, Mr. Cham- 
berlain, therefore, by personal idiosyncrasies, political teaching, 
and family antecedents, is much more of the “old school Tory” 
than his colleague who once gave that description of himself. 
But in one point the two men are in absolute agreement with 
one another as well as with their common chief, Lord Salisbury. 
Each member of this distinguished trio knows perfectly well that 
the Party fetish is long since played out; and that the latter 
day exaggeration of Party distinctions is the mischievous in- 
vention of place hunting understrappers is equally falsified by 
the facts of English history and the traditions of public life. 
Here was the chief link in bygone days between Mr. Balfour 
and Lord Randolph Churchill. “A plague on both your par- 
ties” was the motto equally applicable to each of these. Lord 
Randolph Churchill believed that if the Gladstonian bubble 
could be pricked, the disturbing genius of English politics 
would evaporate, and the English Party system would be sent 
to the limbo of other myths, The Bradlaugh incident gave 
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Lord Randolph his first chance of driving a wedge into the 
hitherto compact Liberal mass. The Home Rule affair of half 
a dozen years later enabled him to complete this work, and to 
deal the old Party system its coup de grdéce by the supersession of 
the two traditional connections by the nationalist arrangement ; 
which is even down to its name as much Lord Randolph’s 
work as the Primrose League itself.* To see the “one in the 
many,” to detect unity in multiplicity, is, as the fathers of Greek 
thought have told us, the true mark of the philosopher, Natur- 
ally, therefore, as Mr. Balfour is by way of being a philosopher, 
it is the one of those zdées Churchilliennes which, as his uncle’s 
lieutenant and his friend’s colleague, he has not had to discard 
Whatever of the iconoclast may lurk in the temper of Mr, 
Chamberlain is gratified by a quiet sort of campaign against 
the genius of that now shivered organisation whose material 
monuments are Brooks’ Club in St. James’s, the Carlton, and, as 
Mr. Chamberlain does not forget, the Reform Club in Pall 
Mall. Here is the conscientious conviction that unites the two 
Commissioners for leading the House of Commons, To talk of 


either having compromised anything is absurd. Each is equally 


whole-hearted and conscientious, as Lord Randolph Churchill 
had been before them, in trampling the outworn shibboleths 
underfoot. Mr. Balfour’s devotion to the Unionist arrangement 
is even greater than that of his chief or of his colleague; it 
approaches as nearly to the nature of a passion as any senti- 
ment that a Scotch metaphysician can conceive. At times one 
may be reminded of the manner of a scientific demonstrator 
in the theatre of a learned society by the deportment of Mr. 
Balfour to Lord Salisbury or his everyday relations with Mr. 
Chamberlain. But, for the reasons here given, it is in the 
nature of things impossible that there should be any modifi- 
cation in the present dual control arrangements, Nor, in fact, 
can there be till the dualism, which is the secret of the 
Cabinet’s existence, passes away. And of this there is as much 


sign now as of a Southern summer in an Arctic winter. 
DYKE RHODE. 


* Of this fact there is not the slightest doubt. The proof is the speech 
made by Lord Randolph Churchill, at Manchester, March 3rd, 1886. See 
Mr. Jennings’ edition of his speeches (Longmans, 1889), Vol. II., pe. 15. 

























The Next Move in the Soudan 





move in the programme of recovering the 
Soudan is about to be made. Lord Salisbury, 
in his speech in the House of Lords on 19th 
January, announced the intention of the Govern- 
ment to advance to Khartoum, and put an end 
to “the vile and cruel despotism” of the 
Khalifa, but he said in general terms that the necessary military 
operations might extend over a period of five years. There never 
was any reason to accept that statement literally, and the immi- 
nent advance from the Dongola province to Abou Hamid shows 
that the success achieved by the conquest of that province is 
to be followed up. The British Mission to Abyssinia also 
furnishes evidence that the Soudan question is not going to be hung 
up for the period specified by Lord Salisbury. An immediate 
advance up the Nile has been decided on, although the summer 
may be drawing to a close before the flag of the Khalifa has 
been lowered at Berber. The decision to lay down a railway 
across the Korosko desert to Abou Hamid was the first evidence 
that the halt in the Dongola province could not be protracted. 
Mr. Rennell Rodd’s despatch to Abyssinia provided the conclu- 
sive proof that further and perhaps decisive measures were not 
far distant, and now the step forward to Abou Hamid is the 
order of the day. 

Under these circumstances, enquiry is justifiable as to what 
our future policy in the Soudan is going to be. At the present 
moment it is very much to be doubted whether any serious 
attention has been given to the later and more serious stages 
of the problem. We are being driven by fate, as it were, along 
a track that ought never to have been abandoned, but while 
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our plans, beyond one central perception as to the need of de- 
stroying the fanatical and consequently hostile power of the 
Khalifa, are inchoate, we have not arranged in any practical 
manner the means by which they are to be realised, nor have 
we even considered whether there is not a limit to the strain 
that should be placed on our own resources in view of the 
grave situation in South Africa and the Far East, as well as 
through the development of the Eastern Question, 

Before we are drawn in, therefore, to a repetition of the 
costly Nile Expedition of 1884-5 it will be wise for us to con- 
sider carefully and temperately the actual position with which we 
have to deal, and to first establish, before undertaking them, a 
sound basis of common-sense for projects that must entail a con- 
siderable expenditure of British money, and, what is more serious, 
a diversion of British military power to a remote scene where 
that portion of it will no longer be available for the maintenance 
of our rights and honour at points of superior importance to 
Khartoum. The consideration of this matter should not be 
shirked, more especially because our next advance into the Soudan 
must be final and triumphant. When British troops and a British- 
led Egyptian army next march on Khartoum, no retreat will be 
possible. At such a juncture General Gordon’s words of warning 
may be fitly recalled—‘ Do not come up to Khartoum until you 
have decided what you intend to do when you get there.” Leaving 
purely military considerations aside for the moment, two questions 
should be asked and carefully considered from every point of view. 
These are, With what purpose are we going to Khartoum? and 
secondly, and far more important, What shall we do after we get 
there? 

It would not be difficult, at least from the point of view of one 
who regards the recovery of the Soudan as inevitable and desirable, 
to frame a satisfactory answer to the former of these two questions, 
The only conditions that need be imposed would be that the task 
should be accomplished with prudence and due regard for our own 
convenience and other concerns, and finally, without placing the 
least strain on our military strength, limited as it is, in face 
of the innumerable and immense interests we have to defend in 
every quarter of the globe. To act in this manner might very 
well require a period of six years instead of six months for success 
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but it would at all events be attended with many advantages, and 
not the least of them would be that at no part of the business 
would the strength we might vitally need elsewhere be locked up 
in the Soudan. There is too much reason to fear that Lord 
Salisbury’s mention of the term of five years was an imaginary 
phrase that had no more serious purport than to mislead the 
Khalifa, and that the approved plan for the recovery of Khartoum 
is to be of much speedier execution. It is 1or that reason all the 
more necessary to supply a sensible and satisfactory answer to 
the question, “ With what purpose are we going to Khartoum ?” 
Lord Salisbury has stated that we are going to Khartoum 
because of “our desire to efface something of what took place 
twelve years ago, and also by our desire to extirpate from the 
earth one of the vilest and cruellest despotisms which has ever 
been seen”; and six months before Lord Cromer declared in a 
speech at Cairo that the recovery of Khartoum is essential for 
the avenging of General Gordon’s death. This belated demand 
for vengeance will not bear examination, and only furnishes 
further evidence of the weakness our public men show in snatching 
at any excuse for their decisions that will avert the necessity of re- 
vealing their true motives and real plans, The orders sent in March, 
1885, for the return of the Nile Expedition, closed the task begun 
for Gordon’s relief, and not continued for revenge. If it was 
proper to speak of and to exact vengeance in 1885, when the 
Khartoum tragedy was scarcely cold, there is no justification for 
it now, twelve years after the event, because we are beginning to 
shake off the torpor that led us to acquiesce in failure and dis- 
grace. The alleged desire to avenge the Gordon to whose advice 
and appeals a deaf ear was turned so long, and until it was too 
late—and in that phrase I refer specifically to the message received 
by Lord Wolseley at Korti, in November, 1884,—does not justify 
our going to Khartoum now, even with the additional object of 
putting an end to the Khalifa’s despotism, and we might, with as 
much, if not more, reason conclude an alliance with the Ameer 
of Afghanistan for a march on Bokhara to avenge the brutal 
and unexpiated murders of Stoddart and Connolly. The cry 
of revenge for the blood of Gordon will not answer before any 
but an ignorant audience; it comes badly from persons who were 
not free of responsibility for that blood ever having been shed, 
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although, of course, Lord Salisbury had no part or share in that 
grave responsibility. 

Nor can it be said that the step is justified by any immediate 
danger, for the recovery of Dongola has secured the Egyptian 
frontier against Dervish raids, and there is less risk than ever of 
the spread of Mahdism into Lower Egypt. The justification and 
explanation of an immediate, and seemingly precipitate, advance 
on Khartoum this year is not to be found in either of these 
directions. If the decision already arrived at is adhered to—and 
the success of the two preliminary steps named in Mr. Rodd’s 
Mission and the Korosko railway will probably make it certain, 
unless, indeed, despite the much vaunted Concert of Europe, the 
World’s Armageddon is at hand—the advance on Khartoum next 
August will be justified by tidings as to the Khalifa’s declining 
power, the confidence inspired by the success of the Egyptian 
troops last year, and the fear of losing by delay the advantages 
in a military sense of the recent campaign in Dongola. These 
arguments are, undoubtedly, not destitute of force; they would 
be irresistible if the occupation of Khartoum and the breaking 
up of the Mahdist power at Omdurman could be accomplished 
by the existing Egyptian army, with the co-operation of only 
such a smali British contingent as took part in the promenade 
to Dongola. The Egyptian troops, on the whole, did as well as 
there was any reason to suppose they would, but for the ruder 
strain that would fall on them during an advance against the 
Khalifa’s seat of power, perhaps a discreet silence is the prefer- 
able course. It is precisely because they are not equal to the task, 
or, to confine oneself to the literal truth, because no Government 
would subject its policy to the risk of their being unequal to it, 
that larger considerations have to be brought into account, and 
it is therefore obvious that the military arguments mentioned, 
valid as they would be for any advance within the capacity of 
General Kitchener’s force and of the Khedive’s exchequer, will not 
suffice when the decision to be taken relates to a large and costly 
British expedition, paid for by the British taxpayer. 

The conclusion that must follow from the full and impartial 
consideration of all these facts is that no sufficient case has been 
made out for the urgent necessity of an immediate advance on 
Khartoum. It is essentially a question of convenience, and of 
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balancing effort against recompense, and outlay with result. The 
principle of the recovery of Khartoum as aplace indispensable to 
the prosperity and security of Egypt may be conceded, but the 
arguments in support of haste are not entitled to much weight, 
and belong to the second or third order of importance. There 
are no beleaguered garrisons to be relieved, there is no General 
Gordon to save now, as there was in 1884, and the essential point 
is not to be precipitate in recovering the Soudan, but to be sure 
that it has been finally recovered. But these local considerations, 
as they may be termed, derive a tremendous general importance 
from reference to the position we occupy in Egypt, and especially 
with regard to France. The recovery of Khartoum, and the anni- 
hilation of the Mahdist power, which can be certainly accomplished 
before the end of this year, provided we decide to employ a British 
army and to spend ten millions of British treasure, must annul 
one of the chief justifications given for our prolonged stay in Egypt. 
In the light of a decisive military triumph, freeing Egypt from all 
danger on her southern borders, one of the principal arguments for 
our military occupation of the Delta will lose its force, and with the 
recovery of the Soudan in 1897 we should be prepared to make 
our exodus from the Nile Valley in 1898. Without entering into 
any discussion of the Egyptian Question, it is certainly pertinent 
to the topic before us that the first and most important conse- 
quence of the recovery of Khartoum should be fully realised. 
The evacuation of Egypt may be just as sure an event as the 
reconquest of the Soudan, but are we quite certain in our own 
minds that it will be prudent to hasten both events by the lavish 
expenditure of our soldiers’ blood and our citizens’ money? Yet 
that is what we shall be doing by having recourse to the rapid 
British plan of reconquering the Soudan, instead of the slower but 
less costly scheme of recovery by Egyptian troops, and by having 
recourse to the private enterprise that, at a signal, will endow those 
lost provinces of the Khedive with the necessary railways to 
facilitate their recovery and ensure their prosperity. 

All these doubts as to the advisability of a too hasty advance 
on Khartoum this year are strengthened when we come to consider 
the second and graver question, What shall we do when we get there ? 
It is not inadvisable to suggest that this question has not been 
seriously considered at all. If Khartoum and the Soudan are won 
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back without prior arrangements and a formal agreement of some 
kind or other, our further sacrifices, following others that have 
made the name of the Soudan one of melancholy significance in 
many English families, will only have added a province or two to 
the Turkish Empire, and revived Egyptian rule in a region where 
it did no good, and where it could not maintain itself. The 
advocates of our continued occupation of Lower Egypt tell us, 
and with more or less truth, that all the good work done there 
in the last ten or eleven years has been effected by British 
administrators, and that when we are gone it will be undone and 
slowly disappear. Without pressing that point too far, it may be 
said with confidence that no one expects a restored Egyptian 
administration in the Soudan to be very different from what it was 
proved to be in the past. It will be stronger, inasmuch as it will 
employ disciplined black troops instead of the old undisciplined 
so-called white troops, but in every other particular it will remain 
unchanged. 

The question may fairly be asked whether such a result is worth 
any very great sacrifice on our part, yet our policy in the Soudan 
has no other object at the present moment than its recovery for 
the benefit of the Khedive in the first place and for the exten- 
sion of the Turkish Empire in the second. The latter point may 
seem at the present moment to possess no practical significance, 
and to come under the category of straw-splitting, but it is easy 
to imagine a case in which it might prove of serious detriment 
to this country. If we reconquer the Soudan under the old 
system, and without insisting that it has been completely severed 
from and lost by the Sultan and his representatives, and that 
consequently its reoccupation is a new act of conquest, abrogating 
the old basis of sovereignty, the day is sure to come when 
objections will be raised by the other Great Powers to our con- 
trol of a vast and important region which but for us would never 
have been reclaimed at all. But it may be said, What else is 
there that we can do but accept the facts of the situation? The 
answer to that question requires time and a great deal more con- 
sideration than has yet been given to it. The protest that is 
necessary at this juncture is not against the recovery of Khar- 
toum and the Soudan, but against undue haste in accomplishing 
it, and indifference to the conditions under which it shall be effected, 
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There is no necessity for haste, and there is much vagueness as 
to what will follow when we have reached Khartoum. No doubt 
many of its consequences are not clear, but those that can be 
discerned are adverse to the material interests of this country. 
Without laying undue emphasis on minor points that may very 
well be considered disputable, the chief care of our statesmen in 
their Soudan policy should be to see that no part of the com- 
paratively limited military strength of this country is locked up 
in the region of the Upper Nile until events have taken a 
decisive turn in South Africa as well as on the Bosphorus. 
They can have the less objection to adopt this prudent course, 
because there is no need whatever to show undue haste in settling 
the inevitable fate of Khartoum. General Kitchener, with the 
forces at his disposal, and another half-million sterling, would gain 
Berber before August, the British investor will at the slightest 
call build the railway from that place to the Red Sea, and in the 
fulness of time the whole of the Soudan will be won back to 
civilisation. The triumph will be none the less brilliant or enduring 
because it has been achieved without any extraordinary effort, 
and without diminishing the weight of our influence and power at 
far more vital points to us than Khartoum. 

But whenever that final blow is struck we ought to be pre- 
pared beforehand with a clear and comprehensive plan for the 
efficient and economical administration of the vast provinces 
constituting the Soudan. When we go up to Khartoum it will 
be found necessary to go further, to re-establish the authority 
of the Khedive, or of this country on the Equatorial lakes, and 
on the Western borders of Darfur, Kordofan, and Bahr Gazelle, 
and it must be remembered that the old and loose system of 
administration — which was only in the least degree efficient 
when it was the one-man iron rule of Gordon—will no longer 
do even in that region. Three events render such an adminis- 
tration impossible. The Mahdist movement with its military 
triumphs has at least taught the races who have sustained it 
a political lesson they will never forget, and to a weak or un- 
watchful rule they will only bend the knee for a time. The 
second event provides a still stronger reason. Abyssinia has be- 
come a formidable neighbour. “The finest mountaineers in the 
world,” as Gordon calls them, have been allowed to taste the 
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sweets of military success, and although there is no present 
reason to call them hostile to ourselves, it would not be the 
fault of Russian and French agents if they should not become 
so. The French papers are already threatening us with the 
rivalry of a resuscitated, and what is more practical a re- 
armed, Ethiopian Empire in the Soudan. The third event is the 
most important of all. The exact date of the advent of French 
authority on the western borders of the Egyptian Soudan is as 
uncertain as the point of contact, but no one who looks ahead 
can doubt that England and France must some day meet in 
that portion of Northern Africa which radiates round Bornu 
and Lake Tchad. The new administration in the Soudan 
after its reconquest will have to be equal to the heavy task 
imposed by the keenness of contemporary competition among the 
nations, and by the rapidity with which the African continent 
is being parcelled out among certain favoured countries. 
Whence is such an administration to be provided? and will 
it be worth our while to provide it if the Soudan is to retain 
its old administrative form as a province of Egypt? The answer 
is not easy to either of these questions. To form the admin- 
istration itself would be no easy task, for Englishmen are not 
likely to be attracted by the climate, or when attracted, to 
stand it, and a whole generation would be too brief a period 
even to lay the foundation for a just native régime. From 
the most favourable point of view the process must be a 
lengthy one, and success might even be pronounced unattainable, 
if allowance were not made for the potent agencies of the 
railway and the quest for gold, but deo juvante the natural ex- 
pansion of Anglo-Saxon energy from the Nile to the Cape— 
or perhaps it would be more correct to say from the Cape to 
the Nile—will bring it all to pass. The answer to the one 
question suggests the keynote to the other reply. It can only 
be worth our while to provide the administration if the Soudan 
is to be relieved from its old shackles, not so much as a 
province of the Khedive as a corporate part of what is still 
termed the Turkish Empire. At the present moment the 
Soudan has been hopelessly lost for the Sultan’s titular authority 
during a period of twelve years. It is only expressing an 
obvious truth to declare that nothing short of a miracle could 
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ever enable the representative of the House of Othman to re- 
assert his sway on the Upper Nile. Yet, without pausing to 
reflect, we are about to rush forward and do his work for him 
unasked, and in all probability unrewarded. 

There are many people who will tell one that the Turkish 
authority over Egypt, and consequently over the Soudan, is a 
mere fiction. It is one of those fictions that have proved very 
annoying in the Delta, and that only requires the support of our 
rivals to become equally aggravating and serious in the region 
held by the Sultan’s lieutenants in Egypt for sixty years. How 
very annoying the assertion of the Sultan’s rights may become 
can be inferred from the fact that the Turkish Government has 
never recognised the loss of the Soudan, that the Khedive’s 
advisers have consistently represented that the Sultan’s firman 
forbade the surrender of any of the old Egyptian -territory, and 
that at this moment Khartoum and the other towns of the 
Upper Nile are, in their eyes, titularly as much the possession 
of the Sultan, and part of the dominions of Abdul Hamid, as 
Cairo or Constantinople. We may deride these pretensions, but 
they are none the less based on the established principles of in- 
ternational law, and unfriendly diplomatists would have no difficulty 
in turning them to account, and in making out a plausible and 
damaging case against this country for any so-called high-handed 
action in the Soudan. 

Surely the moral of all this is clear. It points to restraint 
in our Soudan policy, and to the desirability of delaying rather 
' than precipitating our decisive action at Khartoum and beyond. 
The unlimited sovereign rights of the Sultan are not likely to 
continue much longer. However the near Eastern Question may 
be settled or temporarily calmed, there can be no doubt that the 
wide-stretching pretensions of the Sultan will be pruned, and then 
will be the time for us to secure the recognition by Europe, and, 
if necessary, by the Turkish Government, of the plain facts that 
the Soudan was irretrievably lost in 1885, that it is still held by 
a hostile force, and that those who regain it must enjoy the 
reward of success. But to strike the decisive blow before the 
question of sovereignty has been placed on a sure basis of inter- 
national law is only to walk into a difficult position with our 


eyes open. 
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No doubt the simplest and safest procedure would be to get 
rid of all these difficulties, and to establish a firm basis for our 
own position by notifying the Porte and the Powers that the 
Soudan had been long lost by the Turks and their lieutenants, 
and that we were about to reconquer it, not for Egypt, but for 
ourselves and civilisation. As the corollary of this declaration we 
could make a separate agreement with the Khedive of Egypt, 
paying him an annual sum in lieu of revenue from the Soudan, 
and maintaining out of its resources a military contingent which 
would be at his service in the event of invasion. The advan- 
tages of this arrangement would be practical, and would not be 
confined to the point of dispelling for ever the fiction of Turkish 
sovereignty over the Soudan. Under it we might be able to face 
with complacency the contingency of withdrawing from Egypt, 
because we should retain the Soudan—say above Abou Hamid,— 
whereas now we have to conclude that our recovery of the 
Soudan without conditions will hasten our departure from it as 
part of the whole territory of Egypt. These facts are so obvious, 
once the least consideration is given to the question, that the 
only possible conclusion is that it has not been seriously con- 
sidered, The time is fortunately not too late for that consideration. 

If this new international position were established, and the 
conquest of the Soudan undertaken in the name and for the 
benefit of England, it would follow that the best base for our 
military operations would be the Red Sea, and Souakim and Berber, 
perhaps Massowah and Kassala as well, would mark the lines 
for our advance on Khartoum, not Dongola and Abou Hamid, 
But, unfortunately for the success of this view, it would entail 
an admission of error on the part of some of the most power- 
ful persons in this country, and supply the evidence that would 
historically convict them. We can scarcely look for such mag- 
nanimity from those whose flagrant mistakes in 1884 would 
be exposed in clear and indelible characters by the construction 
of the short and easy line of railway from Souakim to Berber, 
and by the adoption of the route which would have saved Gordon 
and Khartoum, and which was so strongly recommended by 
General Sir Frederick Stephenson in opposition to Lord Wolseley. 
Therefore we are to have a rigid adherence to the Nile Valley 
route, and now the authorities have sanctioned the difficult and 
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therefore costly railway from Korosko to Abou Hamid in absolute 
disregard of the superior claims and inferior cost of one from 
Souakim to Berber, all forming part of the resolve, whether de- 
liberate or not, to conceal the blunders of 1884. Unfortunately, 
these plans entail fresh consequences. An advance up the Nile 
cannot be regarded in any other light than as the extension of 
Egyptian authority, whereas the absorption of the Soudan from the 
Red Sea would be a new departure. Yet before it is too late 
our statesmen should make a stand against our military dictators, 
who when they have achieved success by the lavish employment 
of the national wealth and our best troops will be unable to devise 
any remedy against the false political situation in which their 
impetuosity will have placed us, or to discover any means to 
enable us honourably to retain what has been won. 


DEMETRIUS C. BOULGER. 





VICTORIAN STATESMEN.—The Editor regrets that in consequence 
of the recent serious illness of Mr. Justin McCarthy, M.P., it has 
been found necessary to postpone for a few months the series of 
articles under the general title of VICTORIAN STATESMEN com- 
menced in the April number. Everyone will be glad to hear that 
Mr. McCarthy is much better, and will join in the hope that his 
genial and kindly pen may speedily be busy once more. As soon as 
his health permits him to resume work, Mr. McCarthy will continue 
his series of articles. Sketches of Disraeli and Sir William Har- 
court have already appeared in the April and May issues. 


























A Plea for the Codification of English Law." 





I, 


NYONE devising a scheme by which the laws of 
England are to be made more readily accessible, 
must constantly keep before his mind two points : 
the special characteristics of the English people, 
and of their institutions, 

The genius of this people does not lie in 

the direction of systematic arrangement. English 

lawyers, as Mr. Birrell says, have ever been a race of practitioners, 

not of jurists. English laymen, as a class, are impatient of all 
theory, and love the practical “rule of thumb.” 

And what was and is possible under an absolute or guasz-absolute 
rule, is not possible here. The House of Commons will never 
delegate its powers to any modern Tribonian. The utmost extent 
to which it will go in this direction is to appoint committees 
to deal with matters of detail. 

Then the powers of the legislative machine are already over- 
taxed. Imagine a session in which Parliament should be called 








* See an article “On the Prevailing Ignorance of the Law of England” in 
The New Century Review for January, 1897, by W. Blake Odgers, M.A., LL.D., 
Q.C. In a letter to The Times of March 23rd, Mr. Snow expressed a hope 
that the work of coo'fying English Law might be commenced as a commemo- 
ration of the Queen’s eign, and that this year, 1897, might see the laying of the 
corner-stone of the “Victorian code of civil and criminal jurisprudence and 
procedure.” It is hoped that the discussion on codification in the present number 
of the Review may be the means of reviving interest in this question, and that 
some: practical result may be achieved. The discussion (the space for which is 
necessarily limited) will be continued in the July number. Communications and 
suggestions are invited from those interested in the subject, which may be ad- 
dressed to the Editor, The New Century Review, Oxford.—{ED., NV.C.R.] 
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upon to give adequate consideration to an entire code of law. No 
Ministry would dream of including such a scheme in its political 
programme, unless impelled by an irresistible impulse of public 
opinion, which is not in the least likely to be forthcoming. More- 
over, the Lord Chancellor of the day would necessarily be the 
prime mover or principal director of such a scheme. But his is 
not a permanent office, and “continuity of policy” is thought not 
to be so fully recognised in legal, as it is said to be in foreign 
affairs. | 

It would seem, therefore, that any great systematic, logical scheme 
of codification, similar to those which have been, and are being, 
carried out in other countries, is not at the present time within 
the scope of practical politics. 

Nevertheless, much most useful work can be done in the 
direction desired, Something has already been accomplished. A 
layman may now purchase for a few pence as much information 
on the law of partnership, bills of exchange, the duties of trustees, 
&c., &c., as it is good for him to have, and the burden of lawyers 
has been greatly lightened. 

Any Ministry which sets to work to develop this experiment 
will assuredly feel easier when the time comes for it “to speak’ 
with its enemies at the gate.” More power, more system is 
wanted, and above all more speed—for we all long to eat of the 
fruits of this promised land, 

How then can a practical effort in this direction be made by 
those who have the will and the power? Suppose a Select Com- 
mittee of both Houses were to be appointed to consider and report 
upon the “Statutory Codification of the Law.” Such a committee 
would probably first settle the list of subjects to be dealt with, 
arranging them in order of urgency, it would devise the machinery 
for carrying out its recommendation, and above all, it might suggest 
how the fuel for putting and keeping that machinery in continual 
motion is to be supplied, and in what quantity. 

This is an unpretentious project, but, it is submitted, a practical 
one. The report of such a committee, embodied finally, perhaps, 
in a statutory enactment—6o & 61 Vict. c. —would be the first 
step towards systematic codification. It would be a thoroughly 
English mode of developing an experiment which has been tried 
in a small way and which has greatly succeeded, and it would | 
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be the fitting corner-stone of a “fair and everlasting monument” 
—connecting for ever the reputation of our Sovereign Lady the 
Queen with the honour and interest of all her subjects. 


THOMAS SNOW. 
II. 


I heartily concur in the proposal that England should celebrate 
the Great Jubilee by taking the precursory steps to secure for this 
kingdom a Code Victoria, worthy to go down to posterity by the 
side of the Code Napoleon. That there is nothing chimerical in the 
idea of drafting a code that will work well in actual practice, has 
now been demonstrated in almost all countries of Continental 
Europe during the hundred and forty years which have elapsed 
since Bavaria, by publishing her Maximilian Codes, gave the 
modern world its first summons to the task of consolidating its 
rules of law. And that English law labours under no local 
peculiarity, such as would make the experiment fail here which 
has answered elsewhere, has been demonstrated on a large scale 
by the efficiency of the Anglo-Indian Codes, and on a smaller 
scale by the success which has attended Mr, Chalmers’ drafting 
of the Bills of Exchange Act and the Sale of Goods Act. 

But experience has also shown that there is sometimes some- 
thing to be said on the other side. Few jurists will now deny 
that it was well for England that Bentham failed to induce her 
to undertake the codification of her law in his days; and well 
for Germany that Savigny succeeded in inducing her to postpone 
the codification of hers. For a premature code is worse than 
none at all. And premature it must be, unless the law has reached 
a stage in which it is in full harmony with the social circumstances 
that it has to regulate, and unless, too, those circumstances have 
reached a stage so settled that this harmony will not soon be 
outgrown. Maturity in the rules of law, stability in the relations 
of society—these are the conditions indispensable for any really 
useful codemaking. 

It is obvious that these conditions may be satisfied in one 
branch of a nation’s legal system, at a time when another branch 
is still far from having reached them, Thus almost every one of 
the United States has already found it possible to codify, with 
success, its constitutional law, its criminal law, and its civil and 
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criminal procedure. Yet no State of any greater importance than 
California has ventured to do the same for the general body of 
its Private Law. And California’s experience, since her acceptance 
of that Draft Civil Code which New York had rejected, has made 
so manifest the evils of a premature codification, as to have 
contributed largely to the reaction in the United States against the 
old zeal for codemaking. 

I am inclined to think that Mr. Blake Odgers overrates the 
beriefits which England would secure by crystallising all the rules 
of her law into the rigidity and finality of a code within the next 
cozen years. But I am confident that it would be hard to over- 
rate the value of the proposal that Parliament should celebrate 
the Great Jubilee by making provision, as Mr. Odgers suggests, for 
the compilation of a long series of authoritative digests of carefully 
selected branches of English law. Such partial digests are in- 
dispensable as the primary material for the construction of ahy 
unified and systematic code. As sooh as we posséssed them, we 
should enjoy most of the advantages that even the best code 
could give us ; whilst we should escape the evils that would spring 
from codifying such branches of the law as are still in a state of 
rapid growth. To compile these digests would ‘be to restime ‘the 
great scheme which Lord Westbury began so protnisingly by his 
famous speech of 1863, and by the Royal Commission which ‘it 
secured, The expurgation of the statutes which he thus initiated 
has succeeded in reducing them to one-sixth of ‘their old bulk. The 
series of digests, which was to be the next step, was brought to 
a premature termination by Lord Westbury’s death. Now, aftér 


. 
. 


a quarter of a century of inaction, it is high time to resume it. 


COURTNEY KENNY, 
III. 


It would surely be a glorious crown to the great Victorian 
Reign if the scattered chaotic mass of English taw could be reduced 
within a moderate compass and made intelligible ‘to ‘the people. 
But let us not forget that the variety, intricacy, and heterogeneousness 
of our laws is in no small measure the defect of their virtues and 
a reflection of the free developtnent of our s0¢lety. The growth 
of manifold interésts, of far-reaching enterprises, and of dnter- 
dependent trarisactions has been the necessary consequence of the 
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nation’s progress in industry, commerce, and intelligence. The 
courts and the legislature have tried to keep pace with this 
movement in dealing with a mass of disputes and relations, of 
which there was no previous experience. Parliament, when par- 
ticular difficulties or mischiefs have grown beyond the control of 
the pre-existing law, has stepped in to restore a temporary equili- 
brium, by piece - meal legislation. The judges have blended 
theis generally sound views of the general welfare, in new circum- 
stances, with deductions from cases long ago decided, to frame 
new rules or principles adapted to the needs of the day. Where 
almost unbounded liberty existed of shaping transactions, it was 
inevitable that great changes of outward conditions should bring 
about innumerable new questions not exactly referrible to any 
known precedent. Isolated judgments, errors, inconsistencies, were 
almost inevitable before firm ground was found again. But would 
the case have been much better under a code? Suppose, for instance, 
that the English law had been codified just before, or even just 
after, the time of Lord Mansfield, should we now be better off 
for knowledge and guidance than we are under the existing system? 
A code drawn up in 1790 could not have provided for the railway 
cases or the limited liability cases of 1890; nor could a code 
prepared now be expected to fit the needs of a century hence, 
If framed with exceptional ability and foresight, a code focussing 
the indications and tendencies of jural thought presented by a 
multitude of cognate decisions, could no doubt formulate wise 
and comprehensive principles that would cover many other con- 
troversies. But Lord Bacon has remarked on the uncertainty that 
lurks in general statements, and there is in fact often great difficulty 
in bringing a particular question within one rather than another, 
of two rules leading to quite different results. When in Egypt 
I had to compare on several occasions, and with care, the practical 
working of the French “code” system with the English “case” 
system, and what I found was, that while under the former a 
particular case could more readily be brought under one or another 
neatly expressed principle, yet not much was gained, because the 
difficulties really consisted in some exceptional peculiarities of the 
case itself. The English lawyer under similar circumstances would 
find two or three decisions almost in point. If they were in point 
*hey would govern the new case, even though it went a little 
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beyond their precise scope. Thus argument is kept closer to the 
matter really in hand, and bit by bit the law is moulded to varying 
needs by an almost insensible adaptation. The “code” system 
rejects the authority of precedents as they are received in England : 
the text has always to be referred to, and some difficult points 
of construction can never be deemed settled. There are conflicting 
decisions; and on every new occasion the court must interpret 
the code anew. A case in point would often prevent litigation 
and suppress ambitious arguments. 

Is a code, then, simply obstructive and mischievous? By no 
means ; only we must not expect human expansion and progress 
to adapt themselves in one generation to the regulations laid down 
in another. And as the extent of variation in circumstances and 
relations must needs be much greater in some departments than in 
others, it is undesirable to make the whole system of law so rigidly 
interlocked that no substantial change of a part can afterwards be 
made without a revision of the whole. Codification ought to 
proceed, in the first instance at any rate, by large and well- 
defined sections, but not by an attempt to grasp the whole 
law at once. The task would be too gigantic for any human 
being: discrepancies and latent antinomies would be inevitable ; 
their effect, in a cyclopedic code, bound to perfect consistency, 
would be disastrous. But, subject to the employment of the 
sectional method, the enactment of an English, still more of a 
British, code would be a blessing to our nation and to the 
whole English-speaking race—subject to this, and to an accept- 
ance of English principles as to the authority of decisions of 
the highest Courts. The multitude of single decisions in certain 
departments, pointing, but not with absolute certainty, to particular 
general principles, needs grouping and co-ordinating at least twice 
in a century. We all welcome and admire some great judg- 
ment which thus consolidates the law in a leading case. In com- 
petent hands the same process might be carried infinitely further, 
and in greater perfection, seeing that the treatment of each branch 
and sub-branch of an organically connected section of the law 
would be improved by a constant inner view of the whole. Our 
home legislation affords some instances of what might be done 
in this way. The legislation of our Colonies affords other in- 
stances, but confining myself to the field with which I am most 
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familiar, I may adduce the Indian codes as examples, not cer- 
tainly of perfect, but of almost perfectly successful work, by 
which the community in: which they operate has been both 
economically and morally benefited to a remarkable extent. 
The Indian Penal Code, for instance, has been a blessing to 
governors and governed alike. It has not been held superior 
to discussion, question, and interpretation. In some _ instances 
problems have arisen which demand and have not received 
solution. After thirty-six years of a new and great experiment, 
the time has come, could another Macaulay be found, for a re- 
vised edition of the code. This would not be absolutely final, 
but if it endured, as it well might for fifty years, how much it 
would have contributed to the people’s peace and happiness, to 
their sense of duty, their clearness of view, and thus to their 
prosperity, morality, and civilisation. This, I believe, is the 
pattern we ought to follow, adopting limited, practicable aims, and 
then pursuing them with unflagging persistence until we make our 
manifold law the best in statement, as it is already the best in 


substance, in the world. 
RAYMOND WEST. 


IV. 


The causes of the complexity and uncertainty of the law 
may, I think, be divided under two heads: 1. The recklessness 
of legislation; 2. The uncertainty of judicial decision. 

_ The former fault is partially due to the desire of politicians 
to avoid what they would call a “barren session.” Something 
must be done—some “great measures” must be _ passed, 
to enable the party in power to go to the country, shouting 
“See what great measures we have passed for the people! 
Will you not be grateful, and return us to power?” The pro- 
fessional politician is very impatient of amendments for making 
a measure intelligible, though he would greatly welcome any 
which would add to its immediate popularity, and get votes. 
for his party. How the measure is likely to work, it is not 
his business to enquire. Another fault of legislators is the 
mania for tinkering with the law. This may be illustrated by 
the Intestates’ Widows Act of 1890. The widow of a_ hus- 
band dying childless and intestate has always been entitled to. 
one-half of his personal property; but certain legislative wise- 
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acres considered this not enough, and accordingly by the above 
Act they gave the widow of a childless intestate £500, making 
it, as against the husband’s relatives, a charge on all the pro- 
perty left by the deceased. Now the administration of deceased’s 
estates is not the least complex branch of the law; and yet 
here we have an uncalled-for addition to its difficulties. It is 
ridiculous to suppose it possible by general law to provide with 
exact propriety for every case of intestacy that may arise; and 
the purely arbitrary nature of this enactment was admitted by 
Lord Bramwell, who proposed it in the Lords. “I cannot,” he 
said, “see that there is any particular principle in it beyond 
this, that it is reasonable that the widow should be preferred 
practically to collaterals. If I am asked why £500 should be 
named, I cannot give any particular reason for it. It might be 
that £1,000 would be better; it might be that £600 would be 
better; it might be that £400 would be better. I cannot say.” 
Lord Morris deprecated the passing of the Bill, especially in its 
application to Ireland, where £500 would be a large estate 
among the class of persons to whom it would apply, and the 
consequence might be that a young widow might re-marry, and 
carry off the family property of her first husband to her second. 
In committee on the measure, Lord Salisbury observed :—“I do 
not object very strongly to the Bill, although I do not know 
why the widow should have exactly £500, and although I do 
not know why no account should be taken of anything that has 
been done for her during the lifetime of her husband. However, 
I do not think it is a measure of very great importance, and I 
therefore do not offer any resistance.” No division seems to 
have been taken upon the Bill at any of its stages; and a mere 
fad is thus allowed to pass into law, not because it is approved, 
but because it is thought not worth opposing. 

But the responsibility for ignorance and uncertainty of the 
law does not lie wholly with the legislature. A good deal of 
the verbiage introduced into statutes is due to the apprehension 
that the judges will not be too ready to give effect to the 
objects of the legislature. As an illustration we may adduce 
the interpretation put by the courts upon the Married Women’s 
Property Act, 1882. The second section of that Act provides 
as follows :— 
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“Every contract entered into by a married woman shall be 
deemed to be a contract entered into by her with respect to 
and to bind her separate property, unless the contrary be shown. 

“Every contract entered into by a married woman with respect 
to and to bind her separate property, shall bind not only the 
separate property which she is possessed of or entitled to at the 
date of the contract, but also all property which she may there- 
after acquire.” 

The framers of this statute, being anxious to place the pro- 
perty rights and responsibilities of married women on the same 
footing as those of men and of single women, framed the above 
clauses (among others) to give effect to the general object of the 
measure. It is accordingly expressly declared that a wife’s con- 
tracts shall bind not only present but future acquired property. 
However, the judges imported a serious modification which de- 
prives the section of half its value. They held that the above- 
quoted provision applied only in cases where the married woman 
had separate property at the time of entering into the contract. 
Unless the creditor could prove this to be the case, he 
would not be entitled to enforce his claim upon subsequently ac- 
quired property. So the law stood for several years. Now, by 
an Act of 1893, the contract is to bind the married woman 
whether she is or is not possessed of separate property at the 
time of entering into the contract. : 

The vagaries of the Common Law Judges in their decisions 
upon the Betting Acts, and of the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council in the interpretation of the Rubrics of the Book 
of Common Prayer, will be in the memory of most of us. 

Now, how will these sources of error and uncertainty be got 
sid of by a code? The uncertainty of judicial interpretation 
will not be affected by it in the slightest degree. All that codifi- 
cation of any branch of the law can certainly do is to relieve 
the student desirous of mastering that branch of the law from 
investigating the statutes prior to the codification. The necessity 
of investigating subsequent statutes might be reduced to a mini- 
mum by periodical re-publications of the code with the latest 
amendments, 

] quite agree with Dr. Blake Odgers in recognising the value 
of the Bills of Exchange Act, the Partnership Act, and the 
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Sale of Goods Act. The other subjects mentioned by him are 
no doubt very fit subjects for the codifier, Moreover, I do not 
despair of a codification of the Law of Evidence, and of Mercan- 
tile Law. By all means let us go on as we are doing, and 
submit the different heads of law to the codifier, as opportunity 
offers. But the codification of the whole law of England ap- 
pears to me to be a thing quite impracticable. 


H. N. MOZLEY. 


V. 


I assure that everyone taking part in this discussion will admit 
the desirability of codifying the English law. The question is, 
what is the most practical method of doing it? Mr. Odgers would 
begin by drafting a complete and systematic digest of the whole 
existing law. The moot-points unearthed in this process are to be 
disposed of either by legislation or by the Court of Appeal. 
Obsolete or quasi-obsolete statute law is to be repealed. The 
digest is then to be simplified and condensed. Simultaneously, 
Parliament is to settle such questions as whether realty should 
descend ad intestato like personality. Then the chief codifier is 
to revise and mould the draft, which is then to be printed, laid 
upon the table of the House of Lords, and submitted to the 
criticism of lawyers and laymen, Finally, it is to be passed into 
law as a code. 

Obvious objections to this scheme are: (1) that good digests of 
the English law already exist, and that Mr. Odgers’ digest would, 
therefore, be a work of supererogation ; (2) that a digest is quite 
a different thing from a code, and that one cannot well be converted 
into another ; and (3) that the scheme purports to impose on the 
judges and on the House of Commons duties which they would 
not, and indeed could not, properly perform. How are we to settle 
what moot-points are to be disposed of by legislation and what 
by the Court of Appeal? Who is to define “ guasi-obsolete law ”? 
And then, supposing all this to be done, how are these questions 
to be brought forward for decision? Who is to argue them? Who 
is to pay for the arguments? If these preliminary difficulties are 
overcome, how are we to get the House of Commons to accept 
en bloc a vast body of law, consisting, as it will, of hundreds of 
chapters and thousands of sections, dealing with the most incon- 
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gruous matters, never before submitted to Parliament, and as to 
which. only a small percentage of the members could form an in- 
telligent opinion ? 

The plan that I prefer is less ambitious, but, I venture to think, 
more practical. It is, simply, to continue the process, already 
commenced, of codifying separately well-defined branches of our 
law. Experience shows that the House of Commons will reject 
huge measures like the Criminal Code (a penal code p/usa code of 
criminal procedure), but will swallow its codes if, so to speak, 
they are chopped small. We have already the Partnership Act, 
the Bills of Exchange Act, the Sale of Goods Act, the Merchant 
Shipping Act. In three years we might have similar Acts dealing 
respectively with arbitration, indemnity and guarantee, bailments, 
agency, carriers, bottomry, respondentia, general average, and in- 
surance. With another Act relating to contracts in general, their for- 
mation, ratification, assignment, and discharge—analogous to (but 
fuller and better drawn than) secs. 3—75 of the Indian Contract 
Act, and secs, 130—139 of the Indian Transfer of Property Act, 
the materials of an English Code of Commercial Law would be 
fairly complete. It would then be necessary to arrange and revise 
these materials. The resulting code, being merely an embodiment 
of then existing statute law, would be readily accepted and enacted 
by the House of Commons, and would probably be adopted, to 
the great advantage of the Empire, by India and most of our 
colonies. 

When the Commercial Code has become law, we might then 
take up other branches, such as criminal law, criminal procedure, 
civil procedure, evidence, limitation, and prescription. An ex- 
cellent draft of the law of torts (or actionable wrongs) was 
prepared some years ago by Sir lrederick Pollock for the 
Government of India, and is now pigeon-holed in the Legislative 
Department of that Government. This draft might, with little or no 
alteration, be enacted for England and Ireland. The laws relating 
respectively to the sale, mortgage, exchange, and lease of lands and 
houses, to intestate and testamentary succession,* to trusts, ease- 
ments, and specific performance, have been codified in India, and 
the Indian codes, though doubtless they fall short of the refined 


* The Indian Succession Act (X of 1865) abolishes the distinction between the 
devolution of movable and that of immovable property. 
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exactness which is an English lawyer’s ideal, may yet be useful 
and suggestive as precedents. Next, perhaps, in importance are 
the laws relating respectively to parent and child, husband and 
wife, guardian and ward,* master and servant. 

When these and the remaining branches of the law are codified 
(the process could hardly be completed before the year 1910), the 
several Acts should be arranged in proper order, and furnished 
with a set of general statutory rules for their interpretation. 

Lastly, each of the codes should be revised at intervals (say) of ten 
years, and the decisions of the courts upon it during the previous 
decennium should be embodied. Objections as to the “ inelasticity ” 
of codified law, and its inability to provide for new forms of 
contract and social conditions, would thus, to a large extent, be 
obviated, and it would rarely be necessary to refer to a decision 
more than ten years old. 

All this codification and revision should be done under the 
superintendence and guidance of a permanent Commission, which 
might be composed of the Lord Chancellor for the time being, 
an ex-Lord Chancellor, three of the law-lords, a judge, and a 
barrister skilled in drafting, and commanding the confidence of 
the profession. Lord Halsbury as President, Lord Herschell as 
Vice-President, Lords Watson, Morris, and Davey, Mr. Justice 
Wright, and Sir Frederick Pollock are those whom I should 
like to be the first Commissioners. An annual grant of £10,000 
would probably be sufficient for the cost of the Commission and 
the fees of the draftsmen whom the Commissioners would select 
and employ. When the codes become law this sum might be con- 
siderably reduced, as the work of the Commission would then 
consist only in noting and embodying recent judicial decisions, 
and in preparing for Parliament the statements necessary to ex- 


plain the proposed changes. 
WHITLEY STOKEs. 


VI. 


I observe that the Law Quarterly Review, dealing with Mr 
Blake Odgers’ article as reprinted in pamphlet form, and de- 
scribing it as “a vigorous and sensible plea for putting our 
laws into a rational form,” goes on to deplore that “law re- 


* The law on this subject has been codified in India (Act VIII of 1890). 
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form on a great scale seems impossible under present conditions,” 
For my own part, I believe that the public apathy, which 
seems to the reviewer so invincible, might be shaken off with 
comparative ease from the vantage ground of that Ministry of 
Justice for which I pleaded in the May number of this Review. 
Get hold of a first-class parliamentary debater, if with some legal 
training so much the better, but distinctly a politician and not 
a lawyer by profession, who will look at legal questions from the 
point of view of his lay constituents; seat him on the Minis- 
terial front bench in the House of Commons, as the individual 
primarily responsible for the state of the law and its adminis- 
tration in all parts of the United Kingdom, in the same way 
as the Chancellor of the Exchequer is responsible for the state 
of the finances, or the First Lord of the Admiralty for that of 
the Navy; place opposite to him, if possible, on the front 
Opposition bench, an ex-, or expectant, Minister of Justice ; 
and under these conditions I shall be much mistaken if you do 
not find such questions as this of codification, or the incidence 
of law costs, or the extension of the County Court system, oc- 
cupying quite a different proportion of parliamentary time and 
attention. 

To a Cabinet Minister of this stamp, honourably desirous ot 
magnifying his office and making history, I am not sure that 
codification would present itself as the very first task to be taken 
in hand. I rather fancy that his tactics would be, first, to 
rouse popular interest by a measure for the abolition of court 
fees, That having been accomplished, and the cost of the 
judicial establishment being thus thrown entirely on the public 
at large instead of being mainly borne by the suitors, he would 
then turn round to his colleague, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and say—‘ Now that we have to find the salaries of 
these men, it becomes worth while to consider how their time 
can be best economised ; and considering that they have to be 
paid on a scale proportionate to the enormous gains of those 
successful advocates from whose ranks they are drawn, it will 
surely be good business to relieve them of that part of the 
work which can be done as well or better by skilled drafts- 
men in a law library, and to keep them continuously employed 
in bringing their forensic experience to bear on the inves- 
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tigation of disputed matters of fact, and in applying to those 
facts rules ready-made to their hands as far as the nature of 
things will admit.” 

Whatever amount of force this financial argument may be 
thought to have as it stands, it will become immensely stronger 
if we suppose the point to have been already conceded that 
not merely the judge who declares the law, but the counsel 
who assist him by marshalling the authorities on each side, 
should be paid by the public at large and not by the suitors, 


ROLAND K, WILSON. 


VII. 


I have very recently said my say about Codification in an article 
which will appear in the forthcoming volume of Mr: Wood Renton’s 
Encyclopedia of the Laws of England, and to which I should like 
to refer the readers of Zhe New Century Review. I can only sum- 
marise here what I have. said more fully there, and touch very 
briefly on one or two of the numerous points raised by Mr. Blake 
Odgers. 

Codification, in Bentham’s ‘sense, is now admitted to be im- 
practicable. No one who has considered the subject believes either 
in the practicability or in the desirability jof a code which shall be 
complete and self-sufficing, which shall absolve from the necessity ot 
researches into the case law or statute law of the past, which shall 
preclude the judicial development of law in the future, and which 
shall provide a simple rule applicable to every case with which the 
practical man may have to deal, We know that the chief practical 
difficulty of the lawyer and the judge is, not the apprehension of 
principles, but the application of principles to facts, and that the 
best constructed code cannot remove this difficulty. Yet is not Mr, 
Blake Odgers still pursuing the Benthamic will-o’-the wisp? 

The difficulties in the way of constructing a code, even with 
more modest aims, are far greater than Bentham supposed. The 
new German Civil Code cost the best legal intellects of Germany 
twenty-two years of patient labour. So great are now admitted 
to be the practical difficulties of codification that no prudent legis- 
lature would attempt the task on an extensive scale except unde. 
strong pressure from practical needs, In British India admin- 
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istrative exigencies led to the enactment of codes suitable to, and 
sufficient for, Indian requirements, that is to say, for the use of 
unprofessional judges and magistrates, but not sufficient for, or 
adapted to, the requirements of England. On the Continent of 
Europe the requisite motive power for codification has been supplied 
by the strong impulses which have made for national unity, and by 
the practical inconveniences arising from the co-existence of different 
systems of law in a country under the same political government. 
In other words, the motive has been, not to make the law more 
simple and intelligible, but to make it uniform. But in England 
this motive is absent. Centuries ago our great Angevin and Plan- 
tagenet sovereigns, and the royal courts which they established, 
gave England the legal unity for which Germany is still striving. 
The common law of England and of Ireland is the same. The 
common law of England and the common law of Scotland have 
been assimilated on most points of commercial law, and the points 
on which they still differ, such as the law of marriage, are those 
which the legislature has most difficulty in altering. 

The absurdities of parliamentary legislation are a favourite 
topic with lawyers. But has not Mr. Blake Odgers exaggerated 
the extent to which parliamentary legislation has perplexed English 
law? How many private members’ Bills succeed in becoming law? 
And of. all the Bills which become law, how many really alter 
the rules and principles of the common law? The vast majority of 
them merely embody administrative regulations, And if these 
regulations are numerous and complex, it is because, under the con- 
ditions of modern civilisation, the functions of the State are nu- 
merous and complex. In the appeal to the sweet simplicity of 
Saxon and Norman times is there not a good deal of fudge? 
Granted that the statute law might with advantage be simplified 
and condensed—a topic about which much might be’ said—is it 
really so difficult to ascertain the contents of the statute book? 
There is such a thing as an index to the statutes, and a glance 
at the chronological table supplied to subscribers to the Law 
Reports would relieve the fears of those who suggest that Magnr 
Charta has been accidentally repealed, 

Then as to the common law, With the desire for a more com- 
prehensive study of the law as a whole we should all sym- 
pathise. But do not let us underrate the (difficulty of defining 
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its first principles, or forget that the attempt to |define those 
principles often raises problems for the statesman as well as 
for the professional lawyer. Among such problems is the 
question on which Mr. Blake Odgers somewhat airily touches, 
Under what circumstances does an act which is innocent in itself 
become illegal if done maliciously or by agreement ?—in other 
words, the law of combination and conspiracy. Is this a question 
which Parliament would be justified in leaving to be settled by 
any learned commission ? 

My own suggestions would be very modest. Do not aim at 
vague and impracticable ideals. Learn from the experience of 
the past, its attempts, its successes, and its failures, what has been 
actually done, what remains to be done, what can be attempted 
with reasonable prospect of success. Try to simplify the statute 
law by persevering in the laborious, useful, thankless task of con- 
solidation, a task which everyone commends in the abstract, and 
no one assists in the concrete. In dealing with the common law, 
try to build up a code gradually by codifying individual chapters 
of the law, selecting first those for which there is a special demand, 


and treating each as a part of an ideal whole. And, above all, 
try to improve and systematise legal education. Better legal 
education will breed more intelligent appreciation of form, arrange- 
ment, and principle, and will produce better text-books. A good 
text-book, as I have said elsewhere, has often been the foundation 
of a code, and in the meantime is not a bad substitute. 


C. P, ILBERT. 





Utopias 





II. 


HUNDRED years after More comes the Mew 
Atlantis of Lord Bacon, a fragmentary work 
full of a rich and poetical imagination, suggest- 
ing obvious reflections on the Shakesperean 
controversies and speculations of to-day; of 
which it may be said that its great object is 
to show what infinite possibilities are opened to 
the community through the wider spread of scientific knowledge. 
There is no room unfortunately within the limits of the present 
paper to make acquaintance with “Solomon’s House,” the great 
scientific centre of the imaginary kingdom. Yet, in the words of 
Lord Macaulay, many parts of the glorious prophecy have already 
fulfilled themselves, or are fulfilling themselves around us. So 
far does the progress of science outrun the tardier and halting 
steps of social and philanthropic effort. 

Very shortly after the Mew Atlantis appeared Campanella’s 
City of the Sun. From the midst of the vice and corruption - of 
the Italy of his day comes the clear voice of this idealist 
philosopher with his dream of a polity in which science, in the 
person of the “Grand Metaphysician,” should rule; where 
officials, representing in the true Platonic fashion Power, Wisdom, 
and Love, should form a triumvirate of Ministers; where all 
property should be held in common, where women should be 
brought up as men, and where four hours of daily work only, as 
against the six hours of Sir Thomas More, should be exacted 
from and should suffice for all. The bond which was to knit 
together all classes was to be a strong sentiment of duty and de- 
votion, powerful enough, it was hoped, to overcome the natural 
tendency to egoism, which the Reformer saw clearly might stand 
in his way. Here, as in the New Adlantis, it is impossible not 
to see how great was the influence of the Repudiic, and probably 
of its modern ‘analogue the Ufopia, over the thinkers and the 
dreamers of the age. 
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Two more centuries elapse between Campanella and St. Simon. 
Though strictly speaking we are not discussing the social aspects 
of teachings not presented to us through the medium of imagi- 
nary communities, it is interesting in the latter thinker to note a 
new departure, inasmuch as he recognises the inherent inequality 
of men. The King and the Church are to head the various 
philanthropic efforts, and the object is, while proclaiming the 
nobility of work, to ameliorate the lot of the poorer classes; to 
give the workers a greater share in the produce of their labour ; 
enlisting for this purpose the great influence of the Christian 
Religion, and to substitute for the principle of competition that 
of industrial association, That many of these principles are in 
the air, have gained many disciples, and may yet gain more, no 
one, probably, can doubt who considers the social agitations of 
the day. 

The last real Utopia is almost of our own day. Cabet, after 
the French Revolution of 1848, made his home in England. Here 
he became acquainted with the Uv¢opia of More. He saw the 
wrongs and difficulties of human life, and refusing to find any 
ground for them in the constitution of nature, referred them to 
the defective organisation of society. This he found especially 
in its inequalities. It is again, therefore, a communist, and 
not a socialist or societist, with whom we have to deal. Com- 
munity of goods, he thinks, was the rule of the Primitive Church, 
and of all philosophers, and so he sits down in exile and writes the 
Voyage to Icaria, the mythical adventures of (strange to say) an 
imaginary English peer. Modelled closely in the description of 
the country and of its curiously uniform cities, on those of the 
Utopia, Cabet adds, as his French temperament naturally would, 
a more hearty appreciation of art than was felt by a medizval 
English lawyer. The architecture and the art treasures of the ideal 
city, the fountains, the public gardens and promenades, are on a 
scale of surprising splendour. It is the apotheosis of Paris, the 
divinity of the ordinary Frenchman. Work is made so attractive 
that no one seeks to avoid it. Everyone is virtuous, theft and 
drunkenness are unknown, and prisons and judges therefore wholly 
unnecessary. What wonder that the promises of the new State 
proved as attractive as did those of the founder of the City of 
the Great Salt Lake, and that the poor and the wretched heard 
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with a thrill of expectation that their teacher had left to found 
in America the glorious city of his dreams! 

There, after a long history of failure, log-huts, and penury—re- 
placing the splendours of imagination, the one dreamer, who 
sought to translate his dream into actual practice, died forty and 
more years ago of a broken heart; nor has the experiment, unless, 
indeed, in the American Rugby of the late Mr. Thomas Hughes, 
an impossible paradise of high thinking and low living, ever been 
repeated. But it is well to bear in mind, in contrast with the 
somewhat hard and aggressive Communism of to-day, how gentle 
this dreamer was. “Let converts,” he says, “by the exercise of 
social virtues, convince their opponents that Communism would 
produce unhappiness for no one, but happiness for all.” 

It is not within the scope of this paper to proceed to dis- 
cuss speculations on burning questions of society like those of 
Fourier, of Owen, of Louis Blanc, of Proudhon, of Ferdinand 
Lasalle, or the still more recent developments of these ideas 
among living teachers, like those of Mr. Henry George or Karl 
Marx. These belong rather to the sphere of economics and of 
politics. The imaginary travels and commonwealths of Swift are 
rather scathing satires, directed against the England of his day, 
and the human nature which he hated, than serious attempts to 
set up an ideal polity. The Mews from Nowhere of the late Mr. 
William Morris, the last futile, pathetic dream of a world to be 
regenerated by the magic of Medieval Art, and of an imaginary 
Saxon England seen through the deceptive glamour of the poetic 
fancy, are in much the same position. 

What is here attempted is to give an account, mainly from 
the point of view of literature, of the notable way in which, from 
time to time, the great evils of human society have appealed 


to, and fired the poetic imaginations of men, who added (as all men 
of that temperament should) to their peculiar intellectual gifts a lively 
sympathy with the victims of misery and of wrong. As More says, 
speaking of the Utopians: “I have not now leisure to examine 
whether they think wrong or right, nor do I judge it necessary, for 
I have only undertaken to give you an account of their consti- 


tutions, not to defend everything that is among them.” They 
are dreams, and like them, these imaginary schemes are full of 
incongruous, and sometimes of grotesque or even revolting, usages. 


34° 
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But sometimes in our dreams—not often—we have a sense of 
some supreme and ravishing vision or melody which has not 
wholly faded when our eyes and ears are again assailed by the 
common sights and sounds of waking day. So it is with works 
like the Republic, the Utopia, and the J/caria. It is needless to 
say that some of the doctrines laid down appear utterly revolting, 
like Plato’s theory of marriage, or wholly fanciful and impossible 
for human nature, and destructive of all efficient motive for 
exertion, like the Communism which underlies them all, or 
almost all. It is hardly necessary to affirm that the best consti- 
tution of society is that which, aiming at the greatest good of the 
greatest number, arrives at its end with the least possible in- 
terference with the development of the individual. And yet it 
is possible to express a confident opinion that in the future, 
possibly the near future, of society, social or societarian in- 
terests and influences will occupy a much larger space than in 
the past, and individualism a much smaller one, and that the 
Lawgiver must fix his gaze more closely and steadfastly than 
heretofore on the best means of redressing the misery, and of 
raising the general condition of the mass of mankind. 

Let us attempt an Utopia of our own, and imagine every 
great city built like the late Sir Benjamin Richardson’s Hygeia, 
according to the best sanitary notions of the day; no filthy 
streets nor unwholesome dwellings, free libraries, baths, recreation 
grounds, gymnasia, concert and lecture halls for the poorer citizens ; 
People’s Palaces in effect, growing out of the development of 
the present Mechanics’ Institutes, and supported in the first place 
by rates levied under present or future legislation. These would 
be surely supplemented very largely by the gifts of public- 
spirited men, who, having gained wealth by the people’s toil, 
would hold themselves to be trustees for them of at least a 
considerable portion of that wealth. It is not so much want 
of public spirit that in the past, and in the present, has pre- 
vented men from doing as much as they might for others, as 
a fear that money so employed might be misapplied, or 
might even have a directly pauperising effect. How, in fact, 
has it been possible hitherto for a wealthy man to dispose 
for public objects of the large means so common in our 
day ? He has had, in the course of his busy life, no oppor- 
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tunity of acquiring a sufficient knowledge of such matters 
to enable him to do so with a reasonable confidence that he 
is right. And so he does not look beyond his children, if he 
has any, or, if he is childiess, proceeds to make a_ useless 
idler of some remote collateral, whom perhaps he scarcely 
knows by sight, and to whom he would not, during life, have 
given a shilling, or by a final act of cynicism, as was done a 
little time back, neglecting his needy female relatives, bequeaths 
all his great fortune to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
reduction of the National Debt, less one hundred pounds to be 
expended in saying masses for his soul. One feels inclined to 
say in effect with the Psalmist, “It would cost more to de- 
liver such a soul, so they must let that alone for ever.” 

But if legislation, far more powerful for good than inter- 
mittent private effort, supported and sanctioned public spirit, it 
would surely not be found wanting in any community not 
hopelessly decaying and corrupt. And the more contented the 
community the less probable would become that sweeping 
organic change which, to the very timid among us, seems the 
greatest and most terrible of evils, greater by far than all the 
injustice and suffering in the world. 

Let us thank Heaven that it is no longer Utopian to con- 
template the erection of an International Tribunal, like that 
proposed, if not at present to become law, between this country: 
and the United States, which should, eventually, render the blight 
of war impossible. The whole of Europe (as we are always 
lamenting, though in vain) is one immense armed camp, main- 
taining in idleness, out of the labour of the people, millions on 
millions of young men, armed with weapons of incredible cost, 
marching and counter-marching futilely over every European 
country, not adding one -penny to the national wealth, a canker 
at the core of civilisation, a constant source of corruption and 
vice, sinking Europe in bankruptcy, sapping by their vices the 
precious vigour of the race, filling men, and women too, with 
ideas of false glory deeper than the lowest depths of shame, 
perpetuating narrow jealousies and suspicions fatal to any idea 
of the Brotherhood of Man. And when these, or similar de- 
structive forces, have gone on accumulating for years, all of a 
sudden there is an explosion, and the whole costly fabric of 
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folly is shattered for a time, and is swallowed in an abyss of 
blood and fire. And all this when there is really not one single 
question, nor really conflicting interest (except, alas! the presence 
in Europe of the ineffable Turk, and its consequences), which 
could not be better settled, before the explosion, by half-a- 
dozen men seated round a table, as, indeed, is now done after 
it, but at what an awful cost of human suffering, and with what 
a terrible legacy of hatred and wrong! 

Not very long ago four English subjects died within a month 
of each other, whose aggregate property was said to amount to 
fourteen millions of pounds. Lucky speculations, an old banking 
business, shrewd dabbling on the Stock Exchange, and the 
irresistible onward march of the Law of Compound Interest—no 
productive labour, at any rate of any value to a human being— 
account, probably, for these colossal accumulations. In the United 
States (a pure Democracy, remember) a financier, by lifelong in- 
trigue, gets possession of a railroad, which he manipulates in his 
own exclusive interest, or creates an artificial dearth of some 
necessary of life, at the cost of incalculable loss to smaller men, 
and of suffering to the people, and there is nothing to prevent 
him from dying with ten, or twenty, or thirty millions of money, 
which during his life public opinion will not allow him to spend. 
Certainly, as it is, misery and want are everywhere, and beset and 
sadden the wintry streets of New York, as they do those of 
London. Certain economists do not object to these gigantic 
accumulations, because they are supposed to be devoted to pro- 
ductive purposes. It is impossible to believe that they are as likely 
to be so devoted, or as effectually, as smaller accumulations would 
be, though no doubt a great capitalist, who is also a successful 
investor, may be—though he very rarely is—an unmixed bless- 
ing to his community. But on the whole, are we not—is not 
all the world—living in an Utopia, an ideal condition, though it 
be one not of happiness, which, if we did not know the un- 
doubted fact of its existence, we should denounce as being more 
improbable and more unreal than any? It often seems to me, 
that if a being from another planet could survey our present 
condition, nay, that of men in all recorded history, he would 
think it the work of lunatics or worse, and would contemplate it 


with bewilderment and dismay. 
There is here no room to speak at length of the strength 
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and weakness of Utopian teachings, Their strength lies in the 
inextinguishable aspiration after perfection; in the never-ending 
revolt against the limitations of actual practice; in the inherent love 
of equality ‘and justice and the pity for human misery ; which will 
never, it is to be hoped, die out of the human heart. One could 
wish that the dreamers might either cease from their dreams of a 
brighter future (which God forbid), or that they should be realised, 
when possible, less tardily and more completely. There is nothing 
for it after all, in these and all other matters, but Right Reason, 
fired and illuminated by Christian sympathy and love. For the 
development of society a hundred years are but as one day of 
the life of the race. The weakness of these speculations lies in 
the attempt to forecast the future unduly ; to descend to matters 
of detail in the daily conduct of life, which the future is sure to 
falsify ; to escape, as it were, from our own shadows and to breathe 
an air which is not that of earth. There is nothing for it but 
rightly to combine reason and sympathy; the latter without the 
former is mischievous, the former without the latter is dead. 

For any writer who appeals to the younger generation there is 
little need to warn his readers against a too ready condemnation of 
Utopian opinions. To form Utopias is the characteristic privilege of 
youth. To be impatient with the countless limitations by which 
human life is surrounded, to revolt against the inequalities of lot 
which everywhere perplex us, to form a thousand day-dreams of 
personal happiness and achievement, and a thousand schemes for 
the benefit of the race: this is one of the privileges of the 
strong faith and unbounded confidence in the triumph of Good, 
not only ultimately, but here and now, which is the mark of moral 
and intellectual youth. Later on, frequent and continual dis- 
appointments, nay, perhaps the change of the very ideals so 
eagerly sought, to objects which are no longer of desire, come to 
moderate the hopes with which we started on our career. But no 
knowledge acquired at second-hand should have any effect in 
quenching the ardour of hope, or the large possibilities with which 
life began. Else, what indeed would be the advantage of being 
young? The young must form Utopias for themselves, dreams 
of impracticable perfection and beauty, and are immeasurably the 
better for them, even though they are never realised in practice. 
All young people should begin with such dreams. Very likely, 
alas! they may vanish of themselves, without waiting the disillusion- 
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ment of circumstances, But so far as their Utopia concerns others 
than themselves, there is less danger of change; the young man 
or woman who would fain teach the young, or live devoted 
to the service of their kind, in the hospital or in the Church, is 
likely to continue in the same path to the end. It is the 
Utopian dream founded on the love of God and the love of 
man, which lasts longer than any founded on mere personal 
aspirations or desires, and is more likely to be realised than any. 

May the young people who read this take with them into life, 
as one of the results of this Utopian essay, a strong desire to 
build an Utopia of their own, a strong aspiration to be of service 
to the great race to which we belong. It is not always that 
Utopias fail to be realised. It is not so much want of sympathy 
which leads men wrong as want of knowledge, want of faith, 
want of scientific imagination. All these good things I hope will 
be theirs, and then I am sure there will be no want of coherency 
in the dreams which they are sure to dream. What they desire 
to do for their fellows, let them begin to do speedily. Not to preach 
a trite sermon on the text of the perplexing brevity of human life, 
it seems only the other day that the writer was a boy at Oxford, 
full of ambitions and aspirations never to be realised, or realised in 
ways which had never entered into his thoughts, and yet it was 
before a great proportion of those who read these words were born. 

Therefore, while we strive in all things to abide by right reason, 
we will not readily condemn the dreamers whose imagination has 
so enriched us. What is high and true in their ideal politics will 
live, the rest may well be left to die. At all events they have 
given us some tangible results—the doctrine of the greatest good 
of the greatest number; the emancipation of women; the co- 
education of the sexes; the provision of free education by the 
State; the ideal freedom and equality of religious beliefs; the 
right of industrial combination and co-operation ; the limitation of 
rights of ownership, both on the earth’s surface and generally ; 
the growing solidarity of the labouring class in all nations, which 
will one day make the curse of war impossible. If these be the 
result of dreams, let us be thankful that the dreamers were not 
as other men, shut out through their lives from these beatific 


visions by the glare of our common day. 
Lewis MorkIs, 





and Morrow of the Victorian Age 


FROM UNPUBLISHED SOURCES 


mIN -the different Victorian exhibitions that have 

been prepared in honour of the forthcoming 

Royal Commemoration the literature inspired 

by the occasion might perhaps have a corner 

of its own. Among this swarm of reminis- 

cences, retrospects, and so forth, some locally 

printed, pleasant little memories of the open- 

ing of the epoch deserve a place. These may be already not 
quite strange to some inhabitants ot the Midland and Border 
Counties. Their author has not long since died. His descend- 
ants have done well to place them within reach of his friends. 
The gentleman now spoken of was an antiquarian of great 
research; a man of science, of long-standing, as well as a 
medical man of repute in Shropshire and the adjoining counties, 
and a Court physician. He was also the first knight made by 
the Queen after her accession. Some of the little pictures in his 
generally unknown record may be reproduced here. During the 
last days of William IV., Sir Johni Bickerton (then Mr.) Williams, 
had, as Mayor, in the February of 1836, travelled up to London to 
present the Shrewsbury Corporation address to the King. The glass 
coach* that still lingered on in this era took the municipal dele- 
gates to St. James’s Palace. It was Mr. Williams’ first appearance 
at Court. As he knelt down to present the document, and hesitated 
to salute, as was expected, the Royal fingers, the old King, 
in the best-natured’ way, had to say twice, “You must kiss 


* Cabs, the abbreviation of cabriolets, had just been introduced in 1823, 
but were not at all general till a very much later date, being in 1823 twelve 


for all London, even in 1831 only 165. 
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my hand!” The points in the Sailor King’s manner which 
most impressed the future knight and which were to mark the 
greatest contrast to the mien of his successor were an authori- 
tative quickness of utterance and manner. The _ influence 
through which, as Mayor of Shrewsbury, Mr. Williams made 
acquaintance with the Court, and secured the first knighthood 
conferred by Queen Victoria, was that of the Duke of Sussex. 
The impressions of William IV. and of his entourage bequeathed 
by this worthy Midland medico are much those with which most 
persons are now familiar from the Greville papers. Mr. Williams 
is apparently more of an author than of a humorist, or he 
might not have thought it necessary to describe in detail the 
not very signal alacrity with which the Life of Sir Matthew 
Hale was accepted by his host at Kensington Palace. Like a 
good old Tory of the Hanoverian sort, when the summons 
to receive the promised dignity at the Queen’s hands came, 
Mr. Williams felt it his duty to “use his Court influence to 
prevent the Radical faction at Birmingham from getting a Charter 
of Incorporation.” As this Charter was given a year or so after 
Mr. Williams was knighted, his efforts to serve the Midland 
Tories were less successful than those to secure the Queen’s 
acceptance of the Life of Sir Matthew Hale, which she had 
scarcely been seated on her throne when Lord John Russell, 
as Lord Melbourne’s Home Secretary, obliged the author of the 
volume by placing in the Royal hands. 

The interest attaching to this little narrative, some portions of 
which have been printed in the Midlands,* comes from the fact 
that its author was absolutely the first person on whom the 
young Sovereign bestowed that Order of which Lord Beacons- 
field, to some local Conservative manager, who complained of 
getting “only a knighthood,” drily remarked that the honour 
was good enough for Sir Philip Sidney, for Sir Walter Raleigh, 
and might, therefore, be accepted by a country attorney. On the 
eventful day, when the Queen received the biographers of Sir 
Matthew Hale in the Presence Chamber, she was dressed quite 
plainly, and in black. The Knight-elect went upon his right 
knee, the Sovereign smiled, and said, “Upon my word, I don’t 


* Messrs. Deighton & Co., 53, High Street, Worcester, 
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know how to do it!” Lord Hill, then Gold Stick in attendance, 
carried the point of the sword over the right shoulder of her kneeling 
subject. The Queen asked his name; repeated it when told her, 
commanded the new knight to rise, gave him her right hand to kiss 
which he found cold (probably from nervous fatigue). The cere- 
mony was over. Nothing remained but for Sir Bickerton Williams 
to receive the congratulations of his Conservative friends at St. 
James’s Palace, not only upon the knighthood, but upon the fact 
of the instrument of the bestowal of that honour having been 
the sword of Lord Hill, himself another Shropshire Tory. 

The new knight was privileged soon after this to be placed 
very conveniently for seeing the ceremony of the Coronation itself. 
In this he pardonably thought himself a necessary part. He has 
given us a very lifelike and unassuming sketch of it. At five a.m, 
on the eventful day Sir Bickerton Williams, in full Court dress, set 
out for Westminster Abbey. He fell into the Royal line at Regent 
Circus punctually to the minute, found at Westminster “a choice 
seat” had been prepared for him at the right hand of the 
peeresses, and so near the Throne and Chair of Recognition as 
to give him a full view of every movement of Her Majesty. 
By his watch it was just before twelve when the Queen ap- 
peared. The ceremonial, so often described, came to an end 
at exactly twenty minutes to four. Her Majesty went through 
everything “with great propriety and dignity.” To those who 
had calmness of vision to notice them, incidents of a lighter and 
even ludicrous kind were not wanting to relieve the picturesque 
impressiveness of the scene. 

Thus, the most exciting moment was when the Archbishop 
of Canterbury put the Crown upon the Monarch’s head. All 
the peers and peeresses then rose, put on their coronets as the 
bishops put on their caps. The Park and Tower guns fired, 
the people stood and shouted, the choir swelled the volume 
of solemn sound. A few minutes after this the Queen took 
off her Crown to receive the Sacrament. She was obliged to 
use both her hands to pinch it up, as it seemed rather too 
small. This little difficulty being surmounted, the Queen now 
wearing the Crown, returned to the Chair of Recognition. At 
this moment it was that the omen, often mentioned, actually oc- 
curred, The sun, that for some time had been hidden behind a 
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cloud, broke out and, from a high window, shone for many 
minutes directly upon Her Majesty, “thus giving fresh splendour 
to the jewels and gold drapery, and setting the Queen’s face in 
full relief.” 

Less august and splendid effects were presently visible. 
Before Her Majesty had exchanged her place at the altar 
for her chair, the Bishops of Worcester and Exeter had “a good 
fall on the area, not together.” Lord Rolle also had a like mis- 
hap, and seemed at first to have been seriously hurt. The Queen 
would not let him mount the steps again, rose from her Throne, 
and so took his homage and that of the two bishops. This was 
the Lord Rolle from whom the Rolliad took its name; his widow 
survived him till well into the “fifties” at Bicton Park, South 
Devon. He, too, it is who has been supposed to have given 
Thackeray the idea of “Sir Pitt Crawley” in Vanity Fatr, while 
the little town of Otterton (not Ottery St. Mary), near to Bicton 
Park, was perhaps the nucleus of the “Clavering”* of Pendennis. 
After the episcopal fall on the floor of the Abbey some lady 
murmured, “This looks as if the Church were to be upset in the 
new reign.” That is not the only misgiving which the evolu- 
tion of the Victorian Age thus far has falsified. No history of 
that epoch will be properly written which does not contrast the 
only half-suppressed fears with which it began with the sus- 
tained prosperity and triumphs of all kinds which as a fact it 


has witnessed. 


* Thackeray’s knowledge of South Devon seems to have come from the fact 
of his relatives, the Carmichael-Smyths, having settled there. 
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The Real Sheridan 





II. 


ND now what says Sheridan’s son Tom? He 
was neglected, his education scarcely attended 
to, and when he found friends who were will- 
ing to push him forward and provide for him, 
his father selfishly interposed, on the pretext 
that he must “preserve his independence,” that 
is, not allow his own claims to be enfeebled. 

On two occasions he thus interfered. Lord St. Vincent offered his 

son the Registrarship at Malta, which “his unbending consistency,” 

says his apologist, “was vindicated by declining.” What is the true 
history of the transaction, as told by one who ought to know—Mr. 

Tierney—and which Moore forbore to print? Sheridan, says Tierney, 

indeed, “ magnanimously refused the office,” but, at the same time, 

he begged of Tierney to give him the place for someone else! This 
amusing notion of “obligation” is better shown by what he states 
of the Regent (II. 218), who had actually paid £8,000 for Tora’s 
three attempts to get into Parliament. “For the sake of Tom,” 
he says, “I have incurred the obligation” ;—we might suppose of 
repaying the Regent. Nothing of the kind—he allowed him, 
on this occasion, to accept. Tom’s own direct evidence is most 
damaging from its suggestiveness. As usual, it is furnished by the 
biographer: “My father,” he said, “dare not face the compromise 
which must be made with the creditors [of the theatre].” “And 
why?” “The funds from which Mrs. Sheridan’s jointure were 
drawn are to be traced, with much beside, which he ts endeavouring 
to conceal.” There is an awkward story about the marriage settle- 
ment, too long te enter on here; and a transaction of the pur- 
chase of an estate from Sir W. Geary, also connected with the 
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second Mrs. Sheridan’s settlement; all which things the biographer 
airily puts aside. Whatever way we turn, there is the same old 
story—dishonesty, trickery, shiftiness—and the biographer cannot 
see, or is not allowed to see, any of these things. 

Now for his treatment of Garrick. There has been a good 
deal of wondering discussion as to how the impecunious young 
man obtained the money to purchase Drury Lane Theatre. It 
is very simple. He made his two partners pay their shares, but 
he really seems to have paid nothing himself. Only two years 
after they had obtained the theatre they sent notice to Garrick 
that they could not pay him his interest money, £2,200, and Garrick 
had to threaten to foreclose. After Garrick’s death we find Mrs. 
Garrick unable to pay the funeral charges of her husband, and 
Johnson, who was partial to Sheridan, mentions that the young 
pair pay neither interest nor principal. 

And Sheridan’s actors. Hear Mrs. Siddons and her brother, 
Kemble: “Very few of the actors are paid,” she writes, “and all 
are vowing to withdraw.” And, again: “I can get no money from 
the theatre. My precious £2,000 are swallowed up,” &c. To 
Kemble, £4,000 was due, and it was only by threats of “ striking” 
that he could extort £50. All is consistent and uniform. 

In this connection there is a dreadful story of his heartlessness. 
Prince Hoare, the dramatist who wrote for Drury Lane, told Hay- 
don that when the distressed widow of Storace, the composer, her- 
self once a prima donna, obtained a benefit, the unscrupulous 
Sheridan seized on all the receipts! All calumny, idle gossip, of 
course. Nothing of the kind. It seems to have been his practice. 
“T have got no money from him yet,” says Mrs. Siddons, “and ad/ 
my last benefit—a very great one—was swept into his treasury, nor 
have I seen a shilling of it.’ Only one of his little “idiosyncrasies ” ! 

As to Sheridan’s treatment of the Linley family, Mr. Fraser 
Rae seems to say that they suffered nothing at his hands. Her son, 
William Linley, told Mr. Moore a different story. He says 
Sheridan persuaded the family to part with their shares in the 
theatre, and which he said were never paid for! He then contrived 
to get into his own hands the disposal of everything, the sale of 
the private boxes, &c. “He then,” says Moore, “told some other 
stories of Sheridan’s trickery in many ways, but seemed to 
acquit him of low, premeditated deception.” On his second 
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marriage he had to find £15,000 by way of settlement, and he 
did. This sum, it was believed, was obtained by the sale of 
Drury Lane shares. But Miss Ogle told Moore that she had 
always heard that he had injured—z.e., defrauded—some parties 
to get the money. One of the Linleys also told him that he 
had persuaded the Linleys to part with their shares for annuities, 
which were never paid. 

On another occasion we hear of his trying to wheedle old 
Mrs. Linley out of £400. There was a picture of Mrs. Sheridan, 
by Gainsborough, which Linley sent to an exhibition, where were 
some pictures of Sheridan’s own. These were all seized by 
Sheridan’s attorney, and Sheridan, in characteristic style, borrowed 
#100 from the owner to get it back! With all his attachment 
to his first wife, he left her picture in Sir Joshua’s hand for years, 
not being able to pay for it. This was the fine “St. Cecilia.” 
The painter at last wrote to him, valuing it at 4500, but offering 
it to him at £4150. Sheridan eagerly accepted. It would not 
be fair to say that the sum was never paid, but it does not seem 
likely. 

The defences put forward for Sheridan’s impecuniosity are truly 
comical. Lord Dufferin, with some scorn, declares that,“ if you owe 
large sums to persons of your own degree, as Pitt and Fox did, 
we should hear little of the matter; but to withhold £5 from your 
bootmaker is properly counted more discreditable than a tardiness 
in paying £10,000 to a friend.” The point about Fox and Pitt is 
ludicrously inapposite. For Sheridan could not get this superior 
class to trust him with their thousands, while Fox and Pitt, who 
had their high characters to go on, could. 

It is remarkable that everyone who had anything to do with 
Sheridan in matters of money or business had the same story. 
There was always something crooked or shifty. How is it that 
he, and he alone, if we are to trust his biographer, should be the 
subject of such a conspiracy of testimony? No other public man 
that we know has suffered in this way. 

The biographer defends everything in his hero, even to his 
“ rubicund face,” unfairly assumed to be evidence of drinking 
habits. The simplest course would be to rely on Lord 
Dufferin’s plea that a couple of glasses only always “ overset 
the finely-strung texture of his nervous system.” But Mr. Fraser 
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Rae tells us solemnly, “Those who drink nothing stronger than 
claret-and-water may have very red faces.” So they may ; but 
as he tells us that Sheridan drank a vast deal of claret in 
the early part of his life, and a great deal of brandy in the 
later, the plea is not worth much. This nonsense about “ finely- 
strung textures” and red faces is disposed of by Sheridan’s own 
confession to his wife, again obligingly furnished—against himself 
and his case—by the biographer. “Sins of omission,” he says, 
“reckless credulity, unworthy indolence, a// abetted by one vile 
habit never to be excused but to be palliated by infirmity 
of constitution.” Habit—and a vile one; what does Lord 
Dufferin, with his stray glass of wine, say to this? 

Everyone familiar with the political history of the time 
knows that there were many questionable passages of Sheridan’s 
behaviour, in which he justly or unjustly incurred the suspicion 
of dislike of his friends, particularly those in which he made 
himself the tool of the Regent, and was thought to have 
betrayed his friends. These should be the salient points if 
“ whitewashing ” was to be at all attempted. In my account, 
all these points are dealt with minutely. But in the “family” 
history we find, to our astonishment, that they are glossed 
over or put aside loftily. The innumerable memoirs of the 
period are full of Sheridan’s crooked doings ; but the biogra- 
pher assures us all “ detailed information is lacking concerning 
most of the interludes in Sheridan’s political career.” Of course, 
it is convenient that the thing should be put aside in this 
fashion, but the truth is Sheridan’s share in every discredit- 
able “interlude” can be ascertained only too exactly. There was 
the business of the Household, when he was clearly convicted 
of treachery: his underhand dealing with the Grenvilles: in 
short, everywhere double-dealing. When there was any bit of 
doubtful or “dirty work” to be done for his royal patron he 
was at hand. Take the incident of the Fitzherbert marriage 
which Fox, Grey, and others of the party—honourable men—could 
not be brought to stand up and justify. “ Zhen, Sheridan 
must say something,’ was the Prince’s remark. What a signifi- 
cance in this! He was secure of his creature; and accordingly 
the pliant tool did say something, half “ soft sawder,” but 
wholly what was wanted. And what says the biographer >— 
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“ Sheridan’s part cannot be praised or envied, but he forfeited 
more than he gained.” What a defence! He gained, of course, 
what he sought, his employer’s approval. And in the discreditable 
Chifney incident, which compelled the Prince to withdraw from the 
turf, it was Sheridan who stood forward to defend him. 

Surely never was an injudicious advocate as this biographer, or 
one so uninformed. Among other estimates of Sheridan’s indifferent 
character was this—the University of Oxford refused to give him 
an honorary degree, though he was invited down. The objectors’ 
names “would have been pilloried /or all time had they been 
known,” says a biographer. Yet he had “a triumph” all the 
same. Entering the Sheldonian Theatre, he was immediately 
recognised by the whole assembly, by acclamation voted to the 
doctor’s seat, and conducted there. This is simple nonsense. The 
procession had not come in. . The crowd was very unruly, and the 
undergraduates were indulging in cheers and horse-play. Of course 
they went “again the government” and cheered, and bade him 
go into the doctors’ seats.’ How strange, too, that all good, 
honourable, and respected men should have had the same opinion 
of him. As Mr. Prior tells us, Burke frequently expressed his 
disgust at Sheridan’s profane jests on the Trinity and such sub- 
jects. Lord Crewe was so offended by his talk that he ceased 
to ask him to his house. Sir James Mackintosh, a conscientious 
man, while praising him for his political consistency, declared 
that nothing could stand against “his power of dissipation too 
long continued, and his irregularities of every kind almost reduced 
to a system.” What a character! Lord John Townshend, Romilly, 
Lord Grey, Mr. Grenville, Mr. Adair, are all in the same strain. 
Mr. Morley talks of his “reckless lack of principle, and assump- 
tion of whatever suited his purpose for the moment.” But these, 
as Lord Dufferin assures us, are only the stories “that accumulate 
round the reputation of every man of genius!” One trustworthy 
witness, of the highest character, a religious and _ scrupulous 
man, Mr. Charles Butler—who was even partial to him—reluc- 
tantly says: “None but those who witnessed it can conceive the 
repeated instances of unfeeling and contemptuous disregard which 
he showed his friends, by his total want of punctuality in his 
engagements, and his heedlessness of the inconveniences and 
losses which it occasioned them.” This is significant enough. 
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One plea for Sheridan’s impecuniosity is that all he owed 
when he died was £5,000. There is nothing in this; the point 
is how much he had wasted and “run through.” It is as though 
some young spendthrift who had spent his whole fortune—say 
£200,000—were to urge that he ‘shen owed little or nothing, 
the “Jews” and his other creditors being not likely to advance him 
money when he had nothing left. According to his own state- 
ment, when he made his second marriage, he had an income of 
#10,000 a year. This in a few years was reduced—also according 
to his own statement—to £4,000 a year. And when the theatre 
was burned, and a new company was formed, he was reduced to 
about 440,000, little more than the value of the patent, out of 
which his debts and the Linley claims were to be satisfied. 
There was clearly no more than a few hundreds a year left. 

When he appeared before the Privy Council, Lord Eldon took 
the unusual course of giving him a public rebuke for his ex- 
travagance, quoting Johnson’s description of Savage: “ Negligence 
and irregularity long continued make knowledge useless, wit ridicu- 
Tous, and genius contemptible.” Nothing could be more happily 
appropriate. But Mr. Fraser Rae can only say that the speaker 
“forgot the judge in the partisan.” 

And now to conclude. In the face of these damaging facts, 
what must be the judgment of any impartial mind? Why, that 
this new “real Sheridan” of Lord Dufferin and Mr. Fraser Rae is 
still no more than the old, real Sheridan we have been so long 
accustomed to, with all his impecuniosity, his drink, shiftiness, 
and tricks. The attempted “whitewashing” amounts to little more 
than strings of vague assertion, indignant protests, and angry 
abuse of those who take a different view of the matter. And 
most fitly the fancy portrait was helped out by a batch of what 
have been proved to be doubtful or apocryphal letters, originally 
attempted to be “foisted” on the public as having been found in 
barrels in Drury Lane! 

PERCY FITZGERALD. 














Eighty Years of State Education in Ireland : 
What They Teach as to Denominational 
Education 





HE attention which Ireland attracts is often 
unenviable. It will surprise Englishmen to 
find her held up as an example. Still, there 
is a charm in variety, even when it comes 
from unlikely places in unlikely ways. 

This was C. S. Calverly’s philosophy when 
he selected an unpromising subject : 





“]’ve heard mankind abuse thee; 
And perhaps it’s rather strange, 
But I thought that I would choose thee 
For enconium, as a change. 

It may be that the same principle will at least secure a 
hearing for an attempt to gather a lesson from Ireland’s eighty 
years of State education. 

Seniority is not everything, yet it is not easy to prove that 
it is nothing. There is at least an a priori ground for the 
thought that old Ireland, whose State primary education began 
in 1815, may have something to teach young England, who 
only girded herself in earnest to the task in 1870. It is curious ° 
how closely the situations, in Ireland at the beginning, and in 
England at the end of the century, resemble one another. A 
nation needed to be taught. Education without any religion 
was unthinkable. But an education which would comprise the 
characteristics of all religions seemed unthinkable also. A refuge 
was sought in a religious education which would include the 
characteristic of none. The necessary receipt in Ireland was 
furnished by the. Kildare Place Society, which forbade any to 
teach catechisms or formularies, but compelled all to read the text 
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of the Bible “without note or comment.” Parliament welcomed 
the policy of the Society, and sent it on its way for the heal- 
ing of the people with grants which began in 1815 with £6,980 
and rose to upwards of £30,000 a year. 

All this strikingly resembles the elysium for which the pro- 
moters of universal School Board in England now sigh. Yet there 
is a difference, not unimportant. The Kildare Place Society, though 
nominally undenominational, was really worked by Protestants. So 
a minority planned education for the majority, and they knew 
that they must make their theology colourless before there could 
be a possibility of the Roman Catholics receiving it at their hands. 
Thus the lesser bent to the greater. But in modern England the 
situation is reversed. Churchmen are stronger in numbers and in 
influence than any other religious body. None the less, they are 
expected to acquiesce and find satisfaction in a style of religious 
instruction out of keeping, if not at variance, with their principles. 
The greater is commanded to bow to the less. 

If the Kildare Place Society failed, is it likely that School 
Boards will succeed ? 

With the exception of its inability to satisfy the religious as- 
pirations of the Irish, the Society commanded to a remarkable 
degree all the elements of success. A desire for universal education 
had been aroused. The people longed for learning. The rulers 
were eager to instruct. The people looked upon schools as the 
infallible highway to prosperity and happiness. The rulers regarded 
them as a panacea for disorder and discontent. The Society utilised 
to the full the opportunities which the circumstances of the time 
afforded. In Dublin they founded large model schools for the 
purpose of illustrating the best methods of teaching. Here they 
trained teachers in large numbers* from every part of the country. 
To encourage the erection of good school buildings, they prepared 
plans for schools and residences of various sizes, and voted liberal 
money grants. To secure teachers of suitable capacity and stand- 
ing, they devised a system of gratuities for supplementing salaries. 
To bring the machinery of education within the reach of all, they 
produced sets of school books which were in advance of any in 
existence at the time, and published them at marvellously cheap rates. 


* 1908 masters and 482 mistresses had been trained when the grants were 
withdrawn. 
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To ensure the continuous efficiency of the vast crganisation which 
their energy had conjured out of the prevaling chaos, they established 
an elaborate and efficient system of inspection, whereby they were 
enabled to watch, control, and stimulate the schools throughout 
the whole of Ireland. 

The result of all this energy, so far as educational efficiency was 
concerned, may perhaps be estimated approximately from the 
change which took place in the relations between Ireland and Scot- 
land. When first the Kildare Place Society was founded, a society 
in Edinburgh, out of compassion for the neglected and pitiful state 
of Ireland, took upon itself the duty of raising and sending over 
funds in aid of its resources; but some ten years after, in 1827, so 
great a change had been effected that Professor Pillans, a well- 
known Scotch authority, after a visit to the schools of the Society, 
which were thickly scattered all over the counties Down and Antrim, 
gave it as his deliberate opinion that Scotland had been left 
entirely behind in the race.* Similar opinions were expressed by 
other eminent Scotch authorities, and, as the result of the attention 
thus aroused, there is evidence that the Kildare Place books 
were largely adopted in Scotch Schools, and Kildare Place methods 
were freely followed in the revival of Scottish education. 

Nor was it only in contrast with Scotland that the work of 
the Society shone out conspicuously. There is good reason for 
believing that their educational successes between 1820 and 1830 
were without a rival anywhere. This, at any rate, was the opinion 
of the Count de Lasteyrie, a distinguished Frenchman, Vice- 
President of the Society for Promoting Elementary Education, 
who, in a remarkable letter still extant, pronounces the Model 
Schools in Kildare Place as the finest in the world. - 

Whether the Count de Lasteyrie was right or wrong in his 
estimate of the supreme position to which the Society had attained, 
is not a question of importance here. This at any rate is plain. 
In less than fifteen years Ireland had been raised from one of 
the most neglected to one of the best taught nations in Europe ; 
and Irishmen owed this remarkable change in their estate to 
the zeal and energy put forth at Kildare Place. 

But now another feature in the situation confronts us. Not- 

* “Your schools are a hundred years before those in Scotland.” (Professor 
Pillans to W. V. Griffiths, one of the Society’s Inspectors.) 
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withstanding its great efficiency, or rather just because it was 
so efficient, the Society was already foredoomed to destruction. 
From the first, exception had been taken to its rules for religious 
teaching. Roman Catholics objected to the compulsory inclusion 
of Bible reading ; Churchmen objected to the compulsory exclusion 
of Bible comment. Both united in condemning the prohibition 
of Catechism. At first the opposition made little way. The desire 
for education was strong. The State grants were attractive. Un- 
hurt by the criticism to which it was exposed, the Society went 
forward with rapid strides. But the more the system flourished, 
the larger the share in public attention which it secured, the more 
formidable did its enemies become. The Nonconformists, indeed, 
then as now, were in favour of a system which, from the nature 
of the case, approximated to their own religious views. But in 
this they were alone. Churchmen either stood coldly on one side 
or openly expressed their disapprobation. Roman Catholics organised 
an opposition so bitter and uncompromising that they put an 
end once for all to the prospect of the Society being permanently 
entrusted with the education of the nation. The grants to the 
Kildare Place Society from Parliament ceased in 1831. Upon 
its ruins arose the present National Board. The Board was called 
into existence by Mr. Stanley’s famous letter to the Duke of 
Leinster, dated October, 1831, and it has gone on developing and 
increasing its hold upon the country ever since. We have seen 
that the Society fell because it found no place for denominationalism. 
In the limited glance which space will permit into its history, 
we shall learn that the Board flourished because it recognised 
in time the necessity of countenancing and providing for the 
denominational teaching which the religious instinct of the people 
demands. 

The significance of this contrast might have been missed—its 
demonstration would certainly have been a matter of much more 
difficulty—if the Board had been from the first established with 
the object of encouraging distinctive, or, as it was then termed, 
“exclusive” teaching. But, as it happened, nothing could have 
been further from the mind of its founders. What the Govern- 
ment understood was that the compulsory reading of the Bible had 
raised a storm. They were therefore ready, in a light-hearted 
way, to allow the Bible to be set entirely on one side. Where 
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their perception failed was in discovering that it was not /ess but 
more religious teaching the nation wanted. The people, according 
to their several persuasions, were eager for something fuller and 
more satisfying than the formal reading of a portion of Holy 
Scripture. The Government proposed to meet their wishes by 
permitting a still further reduction in the slender religious teach- 
ing they already possessed. 

The colourless nature of the Government plan, and the oppo- 
sition which it aroused in consequence, will appear from the 
following quotations. Mr. Shaw, member for Dublin City, in 
addressing the House of Commons, said: “While, however, I do 
not much lament the discontinuance of the grant,* I have the 
strongest objection to the transfer of it to what I conceive 
an illegitimate purpose—namely, the promotion of education 
without what we can call religion for its basis”; and he further 
made the Government proposals the subject of a warning which 
showed a remarkable, not to say a prophetic, insight into the 
course which events would take: “and if,” he said, “as the 
Right Honourable gentleman (Mr. Stanley) states, he will not 
sanction a grant for exclusive education, he must very soon 
abandon this scheme.” f 

Even before the scheme was launched similar truths were 
pressed home by voice, which it was not possible to ignore, It 
was considered necessary for the success of the new Board that 
Archbishop Whately should be a member. A system of “com- 
bined literary and separate religious education” was submitted for 
his approval. But this approval was not given till it was agreed 
that the combined instruction should be moral as well as literary, 
a modification which was made real by including in the ordinary 
programme, Extracts from Scripture, Sacred Poetry, and Whately’s 
Christian Evidences. 

Thus early did the opinions to which Mr. Shaw had alluded 
make themselves felt. Thus early did the Government, rather 
than abandon their scheme, prepare to yield to the forces which 
were in favour of exclusive education, 

But the criticism from within, which from the first gave an 

* To the Kildare Place Society. 


+t Debate on Friday, September 9, 183 I, as reported in the Mirror of Parliq- 
ment, Part xcvii. 
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altered direction to the Board’s work, was as nothing to the 
fierce opposition and prolonged hostility which awaited it from 
without. One after the other the great religious bodies brought 
their battalions to the attack. In the case of the Establish- 
ment, so uncompromising was the attitude assumed that a vast 
voluntary organisation was called into existence, under the name 
of the Church Education Society. For a time the membership 
seemed to embrace the whole Church. Its income rose to 448,500. 
That of the Kildare Place Society had only once reached 
£40,000. Its schools numbered upwards of 1,400, or very nearly 
as many from Church sources alone as Kildare Place had 
mustered from all the denominations in Ireland. Led by the 
Bishops, of whom 17 out of 22 were active in its behalf, the 
Church Education Society rallied its members under the banner 
of “Scriptural Education.” Men were on fire at the indignity 
done by omitting the study of the Bible from “school hours,” 
nor were they appeased by an alteration in the Board’s rule 
which placed Bible study within “school hours” for all who 
desired it. They held that education without the Bible was a 
national disgrace, and refused to countenance those who tolerated 
any other view. 

Not less threatening for a time was the attitude of the 
Presbyterians. Entirely satisfied as they had been with the Kil- 
dare Place system, they resented the withdrawal of its grants, 
and lost no time in opening their attacks upon its successor. In 
their eyes, as in those of Churchmen, the relegation of the 
Bible to an outside time proved an intolerable cause of offence, 
They were further entirely unprepared to acquiese in the clumsy 
devices whereby it was sought to promote brotherly feeling 
among the Irish people, and they opposed vigorously the plan 
which the Board promulgated for the joint ownership of the 
schools by members of different denominations, and its pro- 
posals for giving the Roman Catholic Priests the right of 
catechising in Presbyterian schools. More than once it seemed 
certain that yet another hostile Society would be founded, and 
that Presbyterianism would prove as obdurate in its antagonism 
as the Church. 

Different in kind, but similar in tendency, was the opposition 
which the Board had to meet from Roman Catholics, At first they 
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neither blessed nor cursed. To them the downfall of Kildare Place 
was a source of intense satisfaction. It was largely due to their 
own exertions. If the new system lacked much that they desired, 
it lacked also that inclusion of the Scripture which had caused 
them so much offence. If they could not find it in their hearts 
to express approval, they could at least postpone the necessity 
for proclaiming censure. They would wait and watch. It was 
not until the Board had been at work some six or seven years 
that the Roman Catholics became active as opponents, Two 
definite lines of policy were adopted, and they have never since 
been abandoned. Both made in the same direction, though from 
a different standpoint, as the attacks of Churchmen and Presbyterians. 
All agreed in desiring to convert the undenominationalism of 
the State into the denominationalism of the Church. The special 
objects which the Roman Catholics proposed to themselves were, 
first, a conscience clause which should place an insuperable barrier 
in the way of proselytism; and secondly, a right of control in 
all schools connected with the Board, and in particular an absolute 
and unrestricted control with reference to religious teaching in 
schools attended only by Roman Catholic children. 

But it is time to turn from the attacking parties to the 
organisation which was the object of their attacks. How did 
the National Board receive its opponents ? What effect had 
their hostility upon its constitution? The answer to this 
question has already been forestalled in the account of the 
way in which the Government met Archbishop Whately’s 
objection to combined literary, as distinguished from combined 
moral and literary instruction. From the first a spirit of con- 
ciliation prevailed, and the Board has over and over again 
proved its right to be, in the true sense of the words, a 
National Board by its readiness to shape its policy in accord- 
ance with the legitimate aspirations of the nation. 

There were, of course, points where surrender was impossible ; 
where to meet the wishes of one party would have been to 
lose all prospect of conciliating the others. The demands of 
the Church Education Society as such were of this nature. To 
restore the compulsory reading of the Bible would have been 
to renew the mistakes of the Kildare Place Society, and to 
banish Roman Catholics from the schools. Equally impossible 
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has it been found, though it has been attempted more than 
once, to allow denominational teaching, and the exposure of 
emblems, at all hours of the day. It was upon this point 
that the Christian Brother controversy turned, of which so 
much was heard last year. No one objected to the Roman 
Catholics using National Schools for whatever denominational 
teaching they desired. But to rescind the rule which limits 
religious instruction to a definite hour would be to close the 
schools against all but Roman Catholic pupils. Churchmen 
and Presbyterians alike felt that there must be many places 
where such an innovation would deprive Protestants of the 
secular education which they had a right to claim. 

But while the necessities of the case compelled resistance to 
the extreme views on either side, the general principle which 
prevailed was one of concession. The mistake of leaving religious 
instruction technically outside school hours was early set right ; and 
the Presbyterians were conciliated by the relaxation of the rules 
which sought to induce the denominations to enter into partner- 
ship in founding schools, and by permitting all who founded 
national schools at their own expense to control absolutely their 
religious instruction. The Roman Catholic party has been met, 
in so far as it could be met, by the framing of a conscience clause 
which affords the best known protection for children whom cir- 
cumstances compel to attend schools where religious teaching is 
given of which their guardians disapprove. The clause is,not as 
in England voluntary, giving the pupils permission to withdraw ; 
it is compulsory, the teachers must exclude them. The Church 
Education party, in its inner circle, has never been won; but 
it may be said to have lost all its members. Churchmen were 
slower than either Presbyterians or Roman Catholics to adopt the 
Board, but they have now gone over wholesale. The concessions 
made to the Presbyterians, the facilities given for founding national 
schools which were in reality Church Schools, the permission to 
decorate their walls with any texts of Scripture, or any diagrams 
which were not controversial in character, the freedom allowed 
with reference to religious services in the school-rooms—all 
these steps in the direction of denominationalism have made 
Churchmen feel that in the National Board they have everything 
which it is possible for a national system to give; and so great 
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has been the effect upon the Church Education Society proper, 
that it was possible for a witty orator to enliven the last meeting 
of the General Synod by saying, “I met the Church Education 
Society yesterday walking down Sackville Street arm in arm.” 

Thus the policy of conciliation has proved to be also a 
policy of success. The Kildare Place Society, which first under- 
took State education in Ireland, in spite of its great secular 
efficiency, found in its rigid undenominationalism the road to ruin. 
The National Board, which began its sixty-five years’ reign with 
principles even more extreme than those of the older Society, 
has so entirely adapted itself to the wishes of the people that 
its undenominationalism is practically forgotten, and it reigns, in 
consequence, without a rival. 

From the theoretical standpoint of those who ignore not 
alone the advantages, but even it would sometimes seem the very 
possibility of a State denominational system, it may be that 
this apostasy of the National Board is terrible, and unworthy 
even of belief. But so far as we in Ireland are concerned there 
appears to be but one opinion on the subject. While humbly 
pleading experience for our effrontery—we hold that the result 


is peace. 
H. KINGSMILL MOORE. 














The Combined Tactics of Fleets and Armies 


II. 


1, AVAL officers have, from time to time, realised 
the fact that a military defence has been 
planned, which has so far ignored the exis- 
tence of a fleet in those waters as to make 
it next door to impossible to hold any direct 
communication between the fersonnel of the 
fleet and the military garrison while a single 
hostile cruiser is within range. Has it occurred to military engi- 
neers that the “hinter-land” of isolated points of littoral of the 
Empire must be so studied and so adapted to modern require- 
ments as to link the fleet and the forts by actual, not pro- 
blematical, lines of communication? The “covered ways,” so 
indispensable in land fortifications, are equally necessary for the 
tactical connection of fleets and armies, though by force of 
circumstances these causeways can only be sheltered by defensive 
works ashore, on the fleet devolving the task of guarding the 
sea-lines of communication. 

But when the problem of “descents” or military expedi- 
tions with purely offensive objects, such as that suggested during 
the Armenian agitation on many prepared platforms, the art of 
combined tactics becomes a most serious study. With or without 
allies, of the vaunted three Army Corps, two at least would 
probably be wanted at very short notice, and before hardly the 
guns of the fleet had been finally “sponged out.” The Boulogne 
expedition planned by the first Napoleon has taught us nothing 
beyond the fact, that with the old line of battle-ships it was 
possible to collect some fifty or sixty ships of the line opposite 
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a given point without giving notice of their presence to the 
British Admiralty. This, if now impossible in the narrow waters 
of the Channel, is equally impracticable in the case of any 
serious attempt to land an expeditionary force on any civilised, 
not to say European, shore. Here, again, it must inevitably result 
in failure, if any but a second-rate Power is subject to attack 
by a landing of troops before the hostile fleet is actually swept 
off the face of the sea. What damage could not even a stray 
ironclad inflict on troops caught in the very act of landing ? 

Thus it should be borne in mind that where with 
secure naval bases held in force by naval troop-units, or 
at least by such military units as are in close touch with the 
naval authorities, a counter-attack has to be made on an out- 
lying colony of the enemy in order to create a diversion, political 
or actual, or on a second or third-rate Power, Asiatic or 
civilised, the point of primary importance is to so formulate the 
alternative schemes of operations or “ projects” as to ensure a 
sufficiency of troop-units to follow-up the first move of a naval 
commander who has decided on his first naval objective. Naval 
strategy will allow for the partial depletion of several naval 
bases within a given geographical area, but the purely military 
organisation must provide for the advance inland, trusting only 
the lines of communication partly and the base entirely to the 
naval commander-in-chief. 

The Book of the Army, if the statistics given are reliable, 
which no doubt they are, leaves little margin, if any, for the cur- 
tailment of military garrisons on some of our more distant stations. 
It must be recognised by all strategists that a fresh naval base 
obtained for military purposes does not absolve a military com- 
mander from the technical crime of interposing his force dzrectly 
between his objective (a capital, perhaps) and the deep sea.* He 
must act along the line of advance from his securely held naval 
base to his objective. He must operate from a base of which 
the sea-lines and the land-lines of communication are absolutely 
secure. Now, no one but a sailor of high standing and 
great knowledge of his profession can select the fortified base 
which possesses the double advantage of a good anchorage in 
still water, where troops may embark and disembark without 


* Cf the retreat on Corunna. 
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molestation, and facilities for a perfect naval reconnaissance of the 
bordering seas. 4 

It must be remembered that no littoral, foreign or British, can 
possibly be guarded by troops or fortified on its entire perimeter. 
All that the defender can do is to fortify important strategic points 
and to mass troops in such localities, whence by land-lines of 
communication, railways and roads, he can ensure perfect mobilisa- 
tion and concentration of units on threatened points. 

The naval reconnaissance in 1854 of Bomarsund demonstrated 
the necessity for troops close at hand to follow up a bombardment. 
How much more important in these days of faster vessels, better 
lines of communication, and easier concentration of troops, for an 
attacking fleet to be well “drilled” in the art of combined naval 
and military tactics! But if the system of decoy is undoubtedly 
one of the conundrums for the British forces as aggressors in any 
part of the world, where a hostile nation has valuable colonies, the 
same tactics in some measure are to be anticipated on the part 
of our enemy or enemies. That it is at all likely that the fleet will 
be led to leave unguarded, or at least unwatched, a single important 
estuary or harbour is not a theory accepted by naval men as 
within the limits of probability, or possibility, but there remains, 
undoubtedly, the chance that without a thorough and mobile coast 
defence force of some sort, be it Volunteers trained to such duties 
on the littoral or naval units serving under the same conditions of 
voluntary service, there are many open sections of coast at home 
and abroad which, in the event of a war involving us and our 
colonies all over the world, must invite those military attacks, or 
feints, which in a country with a congested population must have 
a bad effect on the morale not only of the troops but of the 
nation at large. 

The stations of the volunteer field-armies must be so arranged 
as to enable them to throw their whole weight on a threatened 
point at short notice, and it is questionable if masses of partly- 
trained troops, unused to the sea-defences to which they may be 
detailed, can possibly supply the place of the naval troop-units 
which maritime defences seem to claim as their proper garrisons 
outside the actual gun “emplacements” and casemates. 

Whether, in fact, it is possible to ensure that sort of close contact 
between the Navy and our Volunteer Army and Militia which is 
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necessary to keep our shores inviolate, is questionable with our 
present reliance on a purely military organisation of the personnel 
of our systems of passive defence. 

The Navy, if numerically sufficient in ships, must also be in a 
position to be reinforced from local reserves in the shape of sea- 
men and marines. The waste in the shape of casualties after a 
naval engagement must inevitably be very serious. Both at home 
and abroad it is fearful to contemplate such a state of affairs as a 
fleet crippled in personnel and unable to utilise the services of any 
but an exceptional few of the 300,000 or so of Volunteers, who 
meanwhile may, as it were, have looked on unscathed at the mak- 
ing of naval history. 

The fact seems to be that the lessons of experience point to 
a gradual reorganisation of our land forces, and such as shall 
carry with it inducements to the male population to qualify for 
service as naval troops at all important naval centres. Such a 
training carries with it not more of instruction in naval gunnery 
and handiness in seafaring matters than could be taught by a 
slight increase of the drills now undergone by Volunteers gener- 
ally who earn the efficiency grant, and such an alteration in the 
conditions of service as should allow of embarkation in vessels 
attached to local defences. 

This, if a digression, is, however, relevant to the question at 
issue. The relative proportions of the land and sea forces are 
not determinable by a study of the same services in foreign coun- 
tries. The strength of the Navy is, or should be, calculated not 
only by comparison with the two other strongest Continental 
Navies at least, but with a view to the possible “rendezvous” of de- 
tached fleets, or parts of fleets, at any point in home or colonial 
waters respectively, as shall serve to prevent any serious attempt 
to land hostile troops. In consequence the troop-units destined 
for local defences need not be so large at home as a casual glance 
at our extensive coast-line would seem to imply, always remem- 
bering that the troops, naval or military, supplied for fixed de- 
fences must be supplemented by mobile field armies for trans- 
ference at short notice to threatened points. 

If throughout the argument it has appeared that the Navy is 
the predominant partner in all joint expeditions and enterprises 
both of attack and defence, it is because there is a certain fitness 
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in dealing with things as they are, and not as some people would 

like them to be. A very high authority has told us not only 
that we are xot a military power, but that we have not the capa- 
city to become one without a very serious alteration in the law 
of the land so far as it relates to military levies. More than this, 
we have heard, on very good authority, that without a powerful 
ally, or allies, we are not in a position to duly emphasise the 
action of our fleet in Mediterranean waters in such an embroil- 
ment as was threatened during the more acute stage of the Arme- 
nian persecution. Now, every additional levy in the shape of an 
increase of our military power is indirectly a source of weakness 
to the Navy. Without a radical change in our military organisa- 
tion, and with it such an increase of that service as would probably 
be regarded as a menace to the peace of Europe, we cannot ex- 
pect to be in a position to interfere unaided in such questions as 
that mentioned above. Failing, then, such a national vo/tt-force 
is it not better to cultivate first and foremost the maritime instincts 
of the nation at large, to offer every possible inducement to the 
unemployed to join the Navy and Marines if these forces are to 
be brought up to the increased strength required to actively defend 
and hold all naval bases, and from their pozuts dappui to couch 
for the naval spring or counter-attack on hostile colonies and 
maritime places of arms? 

For is it not apparent that in contemplating a quarrel with 
such a Power as England, the first calculation made by a possible 
foe will be as to what points of vantage in distant waters can 
be taken by a coup-de-main preparatory to the more serious 
attempts in home waters to force our defences? But so quickly 
may this stroke be followed by the pitched naval battle for 
supremacy at sea, that it must influence the combined tactics of 
fleets and armies what naval reserves are available at all impor- 
tant stations for the reinforcement not only of the actual ships’ 
companies, but of our scattered naval bases all over the world. 

If, then, we are deficient in sea-power and in the reserves of 
sea-power mentioned above, we are courting the attack which a 
trifling political difference may provoke, and which the mainten- 
ance of our naval stations in sufficient prodigality of men and 
ships should serve to avert. It has been said by some and denied 
by other high authorities that no Power, maritime or otherwise, 
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can hope in these days of steam to make a military descent on 
the hostile littoral of a first-class Power without having first 
swept the ocean clear of the hostile fleet, and that an expedi- 
tionary force of this nature should amount to, at least, 100,000 
men of all arms. This view, if correct, should greatly facilitate 
the evolution of schemes based on joint tactics of the Army and 
the Fleet, having in view the fact that our military organisation 
will only allow of comparatively small maritime expeditions or 
descents, however important may be the ultimate operations of 
war undertaken by our allies with our military contribution 
thrown in. 

It would appear that the word “defence” is too often in our 
mouths as applied to the passive resistance to be offered by the 
combined regular and auxiliary forces detailed for this duty. 
Prevention of the near approach of hostile fleets and squadrons 
is surely the key-note of insular as well as of Imperial defence, 
and should guide us in our task of creating such a spirit of naval 
enterprise as shall enable us to treble«man, if necessary, our 
existing fleets with naval volunteers, both British and Colonial. 
Thus, and thus alone, can we bring about such a revolution 
both in the strategy of defence and in the active defensive tactics 
of Navy and Army as should make it possible for England to 
choose her arena of naval warfare, serene in the assurance of the 
impregnability of the naval bases and the predominance of her 
Navy on the high seas. The time, indeed, seems to have arrived 
for such a reconstruction of the policy of defence at home and 
abroad, and such a marshalling of opinions, naval and military, 
as shall impress the nation at large with the paramount import- 
ance of creating a naval spirit in the rising generation, which 
alone can enable naval initiative to preface every military attempt 
to enforce the will of the country in the ultima ratio of great 
nations, war by land and sea, 


F, C. ORMSBY-JOHNSON. 















A School of Fiction—A Rejoinder 





I. 
#|HEN some months ago I was asked to open 
|| a debate at the Pioneer Club, and innocently 
chose to propound a scheme which seemed 
reasonable and likely to be useful, I little 
knew what a hornet’s nest I was bringing 
about my ears. 

The first intimation of the coming storm 
reached me, it is true, on the evening of the debate when the 
idea of a School of Fiction was opposed by my audience with- 
out one dissentient voice, but the full tide of popular indigna- 
tion did not set in until I allowed the scheme to see the light of 
print. It was immediately attacked with vigour, and much ridicule 
was hurled at it. 

In the May number of this Review a symposium of authors, 
all of them well-known and capable of judging, have kindly 
told me what they think of my scheme. I have read their 
papers with much interest, but as I have already fully ex- 
pressed my views I have nothing fresh to say in reply. I 
stand exactly where I did a few months ago, and still feel 
that for the people who need the School, the School would be 
a boon, The time-honoured cry which has been largely brought 
to the fore in this discussion, that no amount of training will 
make a novelist, for the simple reason that he has been made 
already in heaven, I cordially endorse. I said as much in my 
paper, in very emphatic language too. If any of my opponents 
will take the trouble to refer to it, they will see that this 
is the case. But granted this, I also maintain that, given 
the aptitude, a course of judicious training will increase the 
natural gift, and show its happy possessor what pitfalls to 
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avoid, what errors to renounce, and how best to use the 
talent or the genius which Providence has vouchsafed, 

I think if Mr. Robert Barr will bear with me, he will 
see that we are not so much opposed as he thinks, and that 
my School of Fiction bears a curious, far off resemblance to 
his “Project for the Painless Extinction of the Average Novelist.” 
For the object of the School, if it is worth anything, will 
surely be as much to weed out the incapable, the weak, the 
commonplace, as to encourage and strengthen those who have 
got the right stuff in them. The very severe criticism through 
which all work done under the School auspices will have to pass, 
cannot fail to choke off the mass of worthless material which 
now threatens to assail the sanity of publishers and editors. I, 
therefore, distinctly state, that my intention in establishing a 
School of Fiction is not to turn out more novelists but less, 
Those who have the gist of the matter in them will be all the 
better for a sound training, while those who are only actuated 
by that commonplace and, alas! commonest of ambitions, the 
desire to see themselves in print, will get some home truths 
instilled into them which, as far as their novelist career is con- 
cerned, will in most cases mean extinction. 

My only fear is that the process will not be “ Painless,” 


L, T. MEADE. 


II. 

I have read the opinions on the proposed School of Fiction in 
The New Century Review. 1 think that so far as my own opinion is 
concerned it will be best to state it briefly, without explaining 
why I am not able to agree with some of the writers who have 
given us their views. 

I do not, as has been alleged, desire a School for the teaching 
of Fiction. I desire a School for the teaching of English and 
Foreign Literature; English composition of every kind; with 
courses on rhetoric, logic, style, canons of criticism, &c. Part of 
the teaching would naturally constitute a School for Fiction. 
But I should be sorry indeed to see Fiction alone represented in 
such a School. 

What would be the use of such a School? We may look for an 
answer to the Schools of Art. These Schools turn out annually 
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thousands of tenth-rate artists; now and then a genius turns up ; 
mostly the students become graceful, perhaps, pretty painters and 
sketchers. In addition to this they learn what good Art means. 
By these Schools the standard of Art is raised over the whole 
country. 

So, with such a School as I propose. We should turn out a 
huge number of persons who would be able to write after a 
fashion. The literary standard, however, of our magazines and our 
libraries would go up, because those persons and those whom they 
would influence, would learn the meaning of good work. As for 
the genius who might turn up here and there, he would certainly 
learn a great deal as to methods, &c., which wate save him 
many mistakes and delays in his work. 

There is one thing more. I am constantly feeling as I read 
the clever work of certain of our younger writers, how very much 
better they would now be writing if they had had the advantage 
of a course, at such a School, of systematic study of English 
Literature, Style, Logic, Rhetoric, and the Art of Putting Things. 


WALTER BESANT. 


























The French Awakening 





A NEw CHAPTER OF INTERNATIONAL DIPLOMACY. 


mm|HEN, some fifteen years ago, M. Clemenceau 
visited London, his calm, unemotional manner 
suggested his Anglo-Saxon relations. The in- 
fection of his Parisian accent with the Yankee 
twang reminded one that he had passed some 
years in the United States. These personal 
traits gave a peculiarly pungent flavour to the 
epigrammatic airiness of phrase that was French alone, and 
especially to some wise words about the advantages of England 
over France as regards the ascertaining and the expressing of 
national opinion. On this subject M. Clemenceau then said, in 
Onslow Square, many true and forcible things which recent ex- 
perience must have recalled to many of those who listened to 
him then. Alluding to the deafening and obscuring strife of ex- 
treme political or theological sections, this acute observer declared 
the great danger of his country to be lest, in the smoke of the 
controversial battle, the real France should be lost to view. That 
prediction, though not precisely in the manner that its author 
anticipated, seems now in course -of daily fulfilment. 

Three parts enveloped, as the clever caricaturist, Mr. Carruthers 
Gould, depicts her, in the fur-overcoat of the Russian bear, 
the lively lady in the Republican cap and the high-heeled boots 
is involuntarily concealed as to figure and voice. The disastrous 
fire which has not only placed Paris in mourning, but has 
thrilled the organised societies of Europe with a sympathetic 
pang and filled the sensitive heart of Abdul Hamid with 
sorrow, is now produciig political results in Paris which may 
react upon European policy in a way that neither the Con- 
cert nor its admirers have yet foreseen. No one supposes 
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that beneath the cynical Voltairean surface there has ceased to 
beat the devout heart of the “eldest daughter of the Church.” 
The real Paris and the genuine France are still more faithfully 
represented by the Churches than by the Boulevards, their papers, 
their theatres, where risky things are said, and sights shocking 
to the austere morality of the provinces are seen. The capital 
on the Seine is just now in a perplexedly spiritual humour. She 
is ready not only to welcome but to obey some new inspired 
prophet from Ze Bon Dieu, whether his name be Jonah, Savona- 
rola, or Pére Hyacinthe. 

The occasion has already been “improved” by the denunciatory 
friar, Pére Ollivier. Men of the stamp of Clemenceau are not 
exactly of the stuff of which religious fanatics are made. But 
they have read history. They know the points of resemblance 
between the public opinion of the Christian Lutetia and the 
pagan capital of Pallas. They have not forgotten the effect 
that the mutilation of the Hermz produced upon the fortunes 
of the Syracusan expedition and of the people that sent it 
forth. It has, therefore, occurred to observers so little super- 
stitious as these that the cry of agony which went up from 
the Rue Jean Goujon, and still mounts to Heaven from those 
bereaved by the holocaust, may awake strange echoes in the 
chambers of international diplomacy, If ever judgments from 
Heaven descend to earth, is not this one of them? To what 
end has Providence decimated the French peerage by a single 
blow, and deprived the fashionable tradesmen in and about the 
Rue de la Paix of the harvest for which they had hoped even 
during the wane of the season, unless to show its wrath at 
French forgetfulness of spiritual responsibilities inherited from a 
long line of saintly ancestors? The Sultan’s telegram is thus 
likely to have come at a very mal dpropos moment. President 
Faure may yet be asked publicly to burn the impious despatch 
as an act of reparation to the offended Deity. The moral or 
religious sense of communities is sometimes more, sometimes 
less, impetuous than that of individuals. Whether its operations 
be accelerated or retarded by accidenta! circumstances, they 
are seldom indefinitely delayed ; their action is never wholly 
suspended. The differences between the Greek and Roman 
Churches were, of course, among the secondary causes of the 
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Crimean War. In the penitent mood of to-day, the French 
sense of obligations to all Christendom as against the desolating 
agencies of a false prophet is sure to be quickened to the advan- 
tage not only of the persecuted remnant of the Armenians, but 
of Christians in Greece or Crete, where the Cross has just gone 
down before the Crescent. Among the female relatives in France 
of those who fought, suffered, and fell in the Crimean War of 
near half a century since, many have great influence politically 
as well as socially. One cannot, therefore, be surprised that at 
this moment the demand of the French religious world for a 
revival of the French protectorate of Catholic nations in the 
East is finding a more articulate and emphatic expression than 
has yet been heard. As with the Colonial system of France, so, 
too, with its foreign policy at such moments as the present. 
Both are easily influenced by religious, that is by sacerdotal, 
agencies. Any morning, therefore, one may read of the French 
attitude towards the Empires having undergone a change. 

The Kaiser has been represented as disapproving of the 
entente between the Western and the Northern State of Europe. 

On the contrary, it exactly serves his purpose, and is quite 
as useful as compulsory French disarmament could be. As was 
made clear in the May number of this periodical, the possibly 
unwritten, but the most essential article of the Russo-French 
arrangement is that France shall not move against the Tsar's 
Imperial brother of Berlin. The reorganised French army is 
therefore, as it were, pre-engaged by a pledge to do noth- 
ing so long as Petersburg and Paris hold together. But, 
during some time, signs have been multiplying daily of French - 
weariness with Russian effacement of her identity. If the 
painfully awakened religious emotions of the French crowd 
should crystallise into convictions, they might very easily become 
agencies threatening to, perhaps destructive of, that European 
Concert which, from being a diplomatic phrase, is rapidly be- 
coming a political fetich. Pére Ollivier’s sermon at Nétre Dame 
on Sunday, May 9, is admitted by observers so little predis- 
posed in the present stage of his evolution to clericalism as 
M. de Blowitz, to have produced a profound effect among the 
lowest section of the Parisian democracy. This discourse was 
chiefly directed against the slavish sanction by the Western 
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Powers of the decisions of the two German Kaisers and of the 
Russian Tsar. 

That to-day an Armenian people is only a_ geographical 
expression is due, as the Paris pulpiteers are putting it, to the 
supine and irreligious acquiescence by the Western States in 
the decrees of the Eastern despots. The conduct of the Mus- 
sulman soldiers in Greece and Crete shows a word from the 
Sultan to be enough to keep his subjects from all excesses 
of creed—and race-hatred. France, with England supporting her, 
is in the temper in which she will insist that a settlement of 
Greek affairs is arrived at in accordance with Western ideas, 
not only of justice and humanity, but even generosity. If ever 
a war provoked by a small Power against a big one could be 
justified, even in spite of failure, it would be the contest in 
which the Hellenes have just come off second best. Not one 
drop of the blood that stains Thessaly has, as it is, been shed 
in vain. Unless Greece had challenged and, to a point, con- 
tinued the desperate struggle, she would have been dismembered. 
That Greece will now obtain some terms is due entirely to the 
fact that she profited by seeing the Armenians slaughtered like . 
bullocks, that she learnt the lesson that Providence in this day 
first helps those victims of oppression who make their prayers to 
the accompaniment of whizzing musketry and rattling swords, 
To-day it is reported that the German Emperor has prevailed 
with his Imperial fellows to demand the hypothecation of the 
Greek fleet to Turkey, pending payment of an indemnity calcu- 
lated on the same scale as the milliards wrung from France after 
the Franco-German War of 1870, If there be any ground for 
this story, French feeling will not admit of its verification. Some- 
thing more than a revolution at Athens—an émeute at Paris— 
would intervene to prevent it. Socially the Greeks are to some 
extent a section of the French people. They send their sons 
to the same schools or Lycées; their daughters to the same 
convents, A season in Paris is as much part of the social routine 
of the Greek lady as it is of the beauty from New York. Greek 
students are as much a feature in college life on the Seine as 
under the late Master of Balliol the “Japs” were in the college 
life on the Isis. The Concert is the invention of the late Prince 
Lobanoff. It was used by him as an instrument to drive 
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England into a nasty corner, It was not intended to risk or 
diminish a good understanding with France. The outburst of 
penitential fervour, following the Paris fire, conducted by Paris 
religious leaders into the channels already indicated, shows that 
the Concert and its decisions have begun to scandalise France as 
well as to disgust England, 

In Greece itself the political leadership has just got into the 
hands of a remarkable, though to Europe generally an unknown, 
man. M. Ralli, the new Prime Minister, is as much unlike the 
ordinary Greek in character as he is in personal appearance. Rather 
below the middle height, he is, as to hair and complexion, a tawny 
blonde. The son of an Athenian professor of international law, 
he is as painstaking as a German researcher, as full of phlegm 
as an Anglo-Saxon nobleman. With more popular sympathy 
he might by-and-bye win in Greece the same sort of place which 
Gambetta obtained in France. Many of the better sort of Greeks 
in and out of their native land have long thought that the experi- 
ment of constitutional government was forced upon their nation 
before she was ripe for it; that the suspension of most of the 
Greek newspapers; the closing of the Boulé, with the resources 
of martial law in the background, are indispensable to the discipline 
of this classical people before they can learn the lessons printed 
on every page of their history. Certainly Greece, which in politics 
scarcely less than in art or letters educated the world, has not 
yet been able to educate herself. Her history moves in a vicious 
circle that recalls what we have all read about it in our school 
days. If King George had accepted the offer of the Sultan’s 
protection from the rage of his chagrined subjects, one might 
have thought oneself reading of those days when successive saviours 
of their country—Themistocles one day, Miltiades the next, and 
so on—found the City of the Violet Crown too hot to hold them, 
and sought a haven as invited guests at the Court of the great 
King on the other side of the Archipelago. The idea of an 
European Conference first mentioned in the pages of this periodical* 
hangs fire, but has not been dropped. Diplomacy is now striving 
to prepare the way for it, and so exactly to mature the details 
of procedure as to make the business, should the meeting be held, 


* See May number, Round Two Conjerence Tables, by G. 
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as purely formal as possible. Here, with a little management, 
France and Europe may yet find themselves acting cordially 
together, Even the German Emperor must in the long run re- 
member that his subjects are human beings. The Kaiser’s disgust 
with England has been said to originate in his neglect in infancy 
by an English nursemaid, followed in later years by his present 
physical infirmity. His animosity against Greece may be explained 
by his wish to gratify Berlin financiers with punishing her for 
financial shortcomings, and by a personal antipathy to the present 
King of the Hellenes, as a brother-in-law of the Prince of Wales, 
and so in what his Imperial Majesty may consider to be the 
Marlborough House set. But when the German public sees its 
two chief Western neighbours able and willing to identify them- 
selves with a practical protest against the extinction of the State 
to whose historic founders Germany herself owes much, one may 
be quite sure that neither German Kaiser nor Russian diplomatists 
will be able by an irrationally vindictive money mulct to give the 
death-blow to throw back Greece to the point at which she was 
before the treaty of Adrianople became the charter of her freedom 
and her first Parliament met at Argos in 1829. The Concert of 
Europe and English diplomacy will not entirely have miscarried, 
while the fact that the Greco-Turk peace of 1897 comes as the 
result of the Concert, distinguishes that Concert from the Con- 
gresses of 1815, of 1856, or even of 1878, which were merely 
the diplomatic registrations of decisions already enforced on the 
battle-field, Some advance, therefore, in the method of inter- 
national settlement, even amid apparent failure, has been actually 


made, 


T. H. S. Escort. 
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